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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


R. WHITLEY’S retirement from the 
M Speaker’s Chair was not unexpected. 


It will be regretted in the House. 
His term of office has been turbulent 
and his management of the House has 
not been immune from criticism from those 
who have sometimes thought his attitude 
to rebellious Labour over-lenient. In our 


opinion the course he followed was not only 
tight but of deep service to the House and the 
country. He had two courses open to him in 
dealing with the fractious raw material which 
came into the House of Commons with the 
strengthening of Labour representation; either 
he could have been stern and unbending, visit- 
ing the strict letter of the law on offenders, or 
he could have been patient and long-suffering, 
relying on time and the traditional atmosphere 
of the House of Commons to work their effect. 
Results have abundantly justified his choice of 
the second alternative. He has convinced the 
unruly of the impartiality of the Chair and the 
fairness of Parliamentary procedure; if he had 
chosen otherwise he would have run the risk of 
hardening the sceptics and the disbelievers, and 
by giving some sort of excuse to their prejudices 
might have done grievous damage to the 
prestige of Parliament. 


The choice of a successor to the Chair is a 
matter of importance. The office of Speaker has 
never been a more delicate one than now, The 
House prefers to choose a man comparatively 
young, for the work of learning the part is long 
and arduous and frequent changes are undesir- 
able. It is the accepted custom for the 
Government of the day to nominate a candidate, 
but the usual practice is to consult with the 
leaders of the Opposition so as to make the 
choice unanimous or as nearly so as possible. 
The most likely candidate at the moment is Sir 
Thomas Inskip, who would no doubt be accept- 
able to the whole House and is believed to be 
ready to accept the position, though it would 
entail heavy financial loss. Sir Thomas is 51. 
There are, of course, other candidates in the field, 
and the Government’s decision may be guided 
to some extent by the necessity of finding 
another lawyer to take the place of the present 
Solicitor-General, who would assume _ Sir 
Thomas Inskip’s office of Attorney-General in 
the event of Sir Thomas going to the Chair. 


The Birthday Honours List is this year slightly 
more interesting than some recent ones. Both 
Sir Alfred Mond and Sir James Remnant have 
been given the peerages that were predicted for 
them; Sir Alfred’s translation to the Upper 
House will further enhance the intelligence and 
debating power of an assembly which has in 
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recent years shown itself again and again 
superior to the House of Commons. The other 
peerage in the list is conferred on Sir Rowland 
Blades, who as Lord Mayor of London last year 
put much energy and spirit into the office. Half 
a dozen other honours stand out above the rest. 
A vacancy in the Order of Merit is well filled 
by Sir George Grierson, the Oriental scholar; 
Professor J. S. Haldane is made a Companion 
of Honour; a knighthood is given to Professor 
Craigie in recognition of his long work on the 
Oxford English Dictionary; and Miss Elizabeth 
Wordsworth, who used to be Principal of Lady 
Margaret College, Oxford, is made a D.B.E. 
Aviation will be encouraged by the knighthood 
conferred on Captain Wilkins, who recently 
carried out a courageous flight across the 
Arctic; the Drama is honoured in the person 
of Mr. Nigel Playfair. The fortunes of Sir Nigel 
are also the theatre’s, for his work has always 
been in its best interests. 


Five by-elections are pending, and the appoint- 
ment of a new Speaker may possibly necessitate 
a sixth. Three—those at Epsom, Carmarthen 
and Holborn—are caused by the Honours List; 
the impending retirement of Mr. Whitley will 
create a vacancy in Halifax, and the appointment 
of Sir Frederick Sykes to the Governorship of 
Bombay makes a new member necessary for the 
Hallam Division of Sheffield. None of these 
contests is likely to provoke much interest; from 
the point of view of the Conservative Central 
Office the honours have been well bestowed. At 
the last election there was a Conservative 
majority of nearly 8,000 at Holborn, at Epsom of 
nearly 15,000, and it is doubtful whether in the 
second of these constituencies Labour or Liberals 
will think it worth their while to contest the seat 
seeing that the Government’s term of office is 
nearly at an end. Mr. Whitley’s majority at 
Halifax on the last occasion on which he had to 
fight (since 1918 he has been returned unopposed) 
was more than 18,000. If the Liberals win this 
seat again it will add one to their effective 
numbers in the House of Commons, for the 
present member, being Speaker, of course takes 
no part in debates or divisions. 


It is the duty of any citizen who is 
called upon to serve as a juryman to do so, but 
it is his duty as a citizen, not as a butcher, a 
baker, a candlestick maker, or whatever he may 
happen to be by occupation. Mr. Justice Avory 
seems to think otherwise. In rebuking a 
conscientious objector who happens to hold a 
licence for the sale of spirituous liquors, Mr. 
Justice Avory did not content himself with 
administering a very proper rebuke to a man so 
unalive to one of the duties of citizenship; he 
announced that he would communicate with the 
licensing justices of the division in which the 
man’s tavern is situated. This is quite intoler- 
able. Already there are innumerable conditions 


attached to the precarious holding of a licence. 
If Mr. Justice Avory has his way, the question 
whether John Doe may sell a pint of beer will 
be determined not by his ability to vend honest 
beer in an honest way under decent conditions, 


‘bishop of Canterbury so movingly made in the 
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but by his alacrity or apathy about work as a 
juryman. There have been graver types g 
conscientious objectors. Would Mr, Justice 
Avory have those who refused to fight in the wa, 
deprived of the liberty to trade? If 
experience cannot teach a judge what is relevan; 
and what is not, we must despair of oy 
judiciary. 


The tribunal appointed to enquire into the 
action of the police in their interrogation of Migs 
Savidge opened on Wednesday, and is sitting ag 
we write. It is therefore impossible to make any 
comment on its proceedings. But however jt 
may develop, whatever the findings of the cour 
may be, the Government must not be allowed to 
forget the larger enquiry which they have 
promised shall follow this one. That is the 
matter on which the country is most anxious for full 
information to be given it. The scope of the 
present enquiry has been very strictly limited; 
while it will be interesting and important to know 
what degree of blame, if any, rests on the police 
and those in authority over them in this 
particular case, the thing the man and woman in 
the street want to know still more is whether or 
not the general allegations of arbitrary and 
un-English methods in the police force have 
any just foundation. That is a matter which 
affects the lives and liberty of all of us. 


Next Wednesday and Thursday the fate of the 
new Prayer Book will be decided in the House of 
Commons. Last year’s mistaken confidence that 
the Measure would pass is replaced this year by 
complete uncertainty. Few of those who were dis- 
satisfied before are satisfied now, and some who 
previously approved have since joined the ranks 
of the opposition. Against this must be set the 
advantage of a two days’ debate, which may 
avoid the precipitancy and passion of last 
December. Whatever happens the House has 
got to remember, as we point out in a leading 
article, that it will be settling something at once 
far simpler and more wide than the contents of 
the Prayer Book itself: it will be settling 
whether the Church of England, according to its 
declared and reiterated will, is to be allowed to 
control her own affairs or not. 


While the Commons are debating, the 
spectre of Disestablishment will be stalking the 
corridors of the House. That is the fact which 
members, whether they like it or not—and those 
who are most opposed to the Measure are also most 
strongly opposed to Disestablishment—have got to 
face. We do not for a moment suggest that in the 
event of rejection the worst will happen, but the 
danger of Disestablishment becoming even an issue 
is too serious to be neglected. The best that can 
come of rejection is defiance by the Church, ora 
section of the Church, of Parliament’s ruling, with 
all the possibilities of conflict and chaos which that 
can entail. Opponents of the Measure lay much 
stress on the Church’s welfare. Surely that can 
best be served by accepting the will of the 
majority and heeding the plea of the Arch- 


pamphlet he has issued on the eve of the debate? 
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One thing only prevents us from congratulating 
vir. Churchill on his triumph on the second read- 
ing of the Finance Bill: the opponents over whom 
he triumphed, Mr. Snowden and Sir John Simon, 
were unworthy of his steel and of their own high 

tations. Mr. Snowden’s attempt to revive the 
discussion of site values, taxation of which was 
condemned on principle by expert investigating 
podies a generation ago and again by the Kempe 
Committee of 1912, and in the light of, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s experience of the miserable yield from 
and values, was utterly preposterous. Sir John 
Simon was more plausible but not much happier in 
his attempt to prove that the Government’s rating 
roposals will afford more relief to the pros- 
rous than to the distressed industries. As Mr. 
Churchill was able to show from unquestionable 
satistics, typical distressed industries will get some- 
thing like three times the relief granted to the pros- 
s, which latter in any event are not to be 
regarded as inimical to national interests and un- 
worthy of assistance. Even in the hands 
of such skilled advocates as Mr. Snowden 
and Sir John Simon, the case against the rating 
roposals has utterly broken down. One point 
only tells against Mr. Churchill. Is it really 
impossible to use now, for relief of rate-burdened 
industries, some of the money collected under this 
year’s Budget with a view to eventual use for that 


purpose ? 


At the outset of the cotton trade dispute at Nelson 
it was the announced, and apparently the sincere 
intention of the workers to localize it. Now it seems 
only too probable that it will spread. The Nelson 
and Colne coloured goods manufacturers having 
decided to support the employers who have locked 
out some 10,000 weavers of grey goods, the workers 
are contemplating appeal to the Weavers’ Amalga- 
mation, On that would doubtless follow interven- 
tion by the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association. We can only repeat what we have 
sid before on this matter, that it will be a disgrace 
to Lancashire if a petty local squabble, over the 
alleged incapacity of a single worker, is permitted to 
bring disaster on an industry already embarrassed 
by serious disputes. Fining a worker for inade- 
quate or careless production may be objectionable, 
but what are the alternatives, except dismissal ? 
And how is factory industry to be carried on if the 
actlessness of a single employer to a provocative 
worker is to result in wholesale strikes or lock- 
outs? Both parties at Nelson must recover a sense 
of proportion. 


At the time of writing the Nationalist forces 
ae about to enter Pekin. Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin, the “‘ Mukden War Lord,’’ and for 
many years the power behind the Northern 
regime, has retired to Manchuria under the veiled 
protectorate of the Japanese. There does not 
sem to be much reason for apprehension as far 
a the safety of foreign residents is concerned. 
As such things go in present-day China, the 
Nationalist armies approaching Pekin appear to 
be behaving fairly well. The Powers in 
general and Britain in particular are disposed to 
teeognize the Nationalists if and when they prove 
themselves capable of setting up a durable, 
sable and representative central government in 
China. At the moment it is unsafe to suppose 


that such a government will result from the final 
Nationalist victory; history may as easily repeat 
itself, and the victorious Southern War Lords 
begin disputing among themselves for the central 
executive power. Moreover, Chang in Manchuria 
may simply be Chang recuperating. This being 
so, British diplomacy must continue to move 
with caution. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain’s timely reminder at 
Geneva, that small States taking advantage of 
their weakness to provoke their neighbours run 
the risk of losing League sympathy, should not 
be lost on M. Valdemaras, the Lithuanian 
Dictator. Many months have passed since the 
League ordered Poland and Lithuania to close 
their mutual ‘‘ state of war’’ and to endeavour 
to re-establish normal relations. Little or no 
progress has been made because of the 
intransigent attitude of M. Valdemaras. Quite 
apart from the rights and wrongs of the Vilna 
issue remains the fact that M. Valdemaras’s 
policy is obstructing the work of settlement 
initiated by the League. This:was made clear 
to. the Lithuanian Premier by Downing Street 
on the occasion of his recent visit to London, 
but it does not appear to have had much effect 
upon him. Prof. Valdemaras’s interviews with 
British journalists evinced a remarkable candour, 
but it was the candour of gun-powder. Rather 
regrettably he associated the Lithuanian cause 
with the possibilities of conflict in Eastern 
Europe. Such methods are calculated to do 
even a good cause harm, and his cause is 
debatable. 


The new French Government is in effect a 
government of the Right Centre with moderate 
Left support. M. Poincaré has obtained an 
effective majority for the continuance of his 
financial policy. As far as foreign policy is 
concerned that is to be left in the hands of M. 
Briand with less opposition than formerly from 
the Premier. This means that Thoiry rather 
than the Ruhr will continue to be the keynote. 
As for the franc, stabilization on approximately 
the pfesent rate is likely, despite a good deal of 
opposition from some of M. Poincaré’s own 
supporters. The franc has been _ virtually 
stabilized for some time past; actual stabiliza- 
tion, when it comes, will be little more than an 
official recognition of an existing fact. 


If the progress of aviation may be measured 
by the amount of space given to flying in the 
Press it must be- making remarkable strides. 
Hardly a day passes but.some fresh exploit in 
the air has to be recorded... Elsewhere in this 
issue we print an article by Lady Heath describ- 
ing some of the impressions she received during 
her remarkable ‘‘ solo ’’ flight from South. Africa 
to Croydon. This week has seen one more aerial 
adventure. Capt. Kingsford-Smith, flying in three 
‘“‘ hops” across the Pacific Ocean from Oakland, 
U.S.A. to Brisbane, Australia, has undertaken 
what is far and away the longest sea flight yet 
made. The total distance covered is 7,300 miles. 
Ariel’s ‘‘ girdle round about the earth’ is 
coming true. 
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A FATEFUL DEBATE 


N Wednesday and Thursday of next week 

the House of Commons has again to make 

up its mind about the Revised Prayer 
Book. The history of the Measure since its 
rejection by Parliament last December is brief 
and well known. It was taken back by the 
Church and modified in certain particulars to 
meet the criticism the Commons had levelled at 
it. The most important of these modifications 
were designed to guard against the supposed 
dangers of Romanization, and the re-revised 
Measure, the fate of which is to be settled in the 
next few days, has by reason of these modifica- 
tions forfeited the support of the extremer Anglo- 
Catholics. That, it may be noted in passing, 
should be of itself a formidable argument with 
Protestants in Parliament in favour of reversing 
their verdict of last year. The fact that the 
more advanced Anglo-Catholics—the alleged 
Romanizers—are dissatisfied with the amended 
Measure is good proof that in its altered form 
it really does avoid the opportunities for abuse 
which were feared of the original draft. But 
we do not ourselves base our plea for the passing 
of the Measure on any such partial argument. 
We are not concerned to rejoice or mourn 
because this or that section of Church opinion has 
been appeased or offended. We regret deeply that 
any group within the Church of England should 
be less than satisfied with the revision which has 
been agreed upon by the majority; but we 
recognize that in the circumstances that exist not 
everybody can be wholly happy, and we base 
our plea for acceptance on the will and welfare 
of the Church as a whole and not on those of 
any persons or parties within her. The will of 
the vast majority of the Church is emphatic 
that the new Prayer Book should be sanctioned : 
that was unmistakably declared by vote in every 
grade of the Church’s government and has been 
endorsed since the changes were made. As to 
the Church’s welfare, her future is dark indeed 
if her right to govern herself and protect her- 
self from indiscipline and chaos in the way she 
has very deliberately decided is the right way 
is to be denied her by the House of Commons. 
That, it seems to us, is the crux of the whole 
matter and the main fact which Parliament must 
face. No doubt details of doctrine and practice 
will be raised in the course of the debate; no 
doubt there will be heard from some—though 
not, we hope, from so many as last time—the 
same appeals to ignorance and prejudice as 
smirched last year’s proceedings. But for our 
part we are concerned no more—and the House 
of Commons should not rightly be concerned— 
with the points of interpretation at issue. These 
have been composed, not ideally but as well as 
the wide divergencies of view will allow, by the 
overwhelming majority of the Church herself, 
and what the House of Commons has to make 
up its mind about on Wednesday and Thursday 
is whether or not it is going to allow the Church, 
or forbid her, to act in accordance with her 
declared will. It is a clear-cut, simple issue, 
and ii is hard to conceive of one more heavily 
fraught with consequences for good or ill. Let 
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Parliament make no mistake as to what its 
action will entail. The Church of England took 
her Measure to Parliament, and Parliamen 
rejected it; after making great efforts to meet the 
criticisms then made, the Church now takes it 
back to Parliament. If Parliament refuses her 
sanction a second time to what the Church 
twice deliberately affirmed to be her will, there 
will be left no room for doubt on whose shoulders 
responsibility for the consequences, which yil 
be grave, must rest. 

Since the first rejection, the 
Disestablishment has loomed in the becSepstalle 
A second rejection will move it quite definitely 
into the foreground; not, of course, as a certainty 
or anything like it, but as a practical, canvass. 
able possibility. Is the House of Commons, are 
the Government, is the country prepared to face 
this contingency? ‘We cannot believe they are, 
It would raise inevitably a first-class constity. 
tional issue, an issue in which religion and 
politics would become desperately entangled with 
one another to the deep damnation of both. It 
would set in motion a quarrel which would bring 
out the worst in everyone, would occupy the 
political and religious attention of the country 
to the exclusion of all else perhaps for years, 
and the end of which none could foresee. The 
Church of England does not want this thing; 
she certainly has not asked for it. But should 
the issue be forced upon her then she will be 
prepared, if need be, to face it out, and she will 
be right to do so rather than submit to the 
denial of her right to govern herself which a 
second rejection would imply. 

There are other considerations Parliament has to 
face, but this is by far the most serious. If 
those who are opposed to the Measure really 
tremble for the future of their Church let them 
combine to remove from her the menace of this 
ultimate calamity. They find themselves unable 
to appove of the Measure; but they must bear in 
mind that it has received the sanction of the 
great majority of the Church they love. Let 
them, then, prove their loyalty by acquiescing in 
her verdict and so aid instead of hindering the 
unity of which she stands so greatly in need. 


ITALY AND JUGOSLAVIA 
Bf HE sudden decision of the Jugoslav Govern 


ment to submit the Nettuno Conventions to 
the Skupshtina for ratification has once again 
attracted the attention of the rest of the world to 
the unhappy state of Italo-Jugoslav _ relations. 
These conventions, which were initialled as long 
ago as July, 1925, deal with Fiume, Zara and the 
neutral zone, with the rights of the inhabitants to 
choose their own schools, and with the employment 
of Italian labour in Dalmatia. They grant cor 
siderable concessions to those Dalmatians who opted 
for Italian nationality, including the right t 
purchase property near the coast line and exemption 
from expropriation of their land under the Jugoslav 
Agrarian law. The conventions are regarded by 
the majority of the Jugoslav people as very one 
sided, and in view of their unpopularity no Jugoslay 
Government up to now has been able to secure 
ratification. : 
The rioting and disorders which broke out ® 
various parts of the country as soon as 
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ent’s decision was made public have been 
jismissed by the Press of this country as an attempt 
of the opposition to embarrass thé present Govern- 
ment, and to make political capital out of the 
internal situation. Now that the  anti-Italian 
gemonstrations have ceased, and that Belgrade has 

gat a conciliatory note to the Quirinal, there is a 
general feeling that the Conventions will be ratified 
and that an immediate improvement will take place 
in Italo-Jugosiav relations. The present Jugoslav 
Government has a paper majority of one hundred 
and five in the Skupshtina, and, if only to prevent 
, bad situation from developing into a dangerous 
one, undoubtedly the wisest policy for the Jugoslav 

t is to ratify the Nettuno conventions 
with as little delay as possible. 

But even admitting that the present Government 
can achieve this desirable object, no one who knows 
the situation on the Adriatic can feel any great 

jmism that ratification in itself will clear the way 
for an Italo-Jugoslav understanding. It is the con- 
vition, strengthened by a succession of diplomatic 
disappointments during the past ten years, that they 
are making great sacrifices for no purpose which 
has caused the Jugoslav people to demonstrate so 
violently against the ratification proposal of the 
Jugosiav Government. Nor have these demonstra- 
tions been confined only to the Croats and 
Slovenes. Admittedly, one of the most dangerous 
features of the situation is the reckless contempt 
for the Italians which the Croats and Slovenes have 
inherited from the past traditions of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. But during the last five 
years there has been a marked increase in anti- 
Italian sentiment among the Serbs, and during 
last week’s disturbances some of the most serious 
rioting took place in Belgrade. Even when every 
allowance is made for youthful exuberance, it is a 
striking proof of the unsatisfactory state of Italo- 
Jugoslav relations that the students of Belgrade 
University should to-day be exchanging telegrams of 
sympathy and condolence on the subject of Italian 
aggression with the German students of Innsbruck. 

The root of the trouble indeed goes far deeper 


than Nettuno or the eccentricities of M. Radic or the — 


admittedly difficult internal situation in Jugoslavia. 
Governments may come and go in Belgrade, but 
fear of Italy to-day in Jugoslavia is an essentially 
national feeling which is shared by every section of 
the Jugoslav people. This fear has its roots in the 
uncertainty which every Jugoslav feels regarding 
ltaly’s real intentions in the Adriatic, and it must be 
admitted that this uncertainty is shared by many 
outside observers, who have no interest in either 
Jugoslavia or Italy beyond a general desire that the 
peace of Europe shall not be endangered through 
their differences. Except that she desires a better 
treatment for her 400,000 Slovene compatriots, who 
are living under Italian oppression in Istria, and 
that she upholds the policy of the Balkans for the 
Balkan peoples, Jugoslavia has no aggressive 
designs against Italy. 

But what of Italy herself? The history of the 
past ten years does not make pretty reading. 
Fume, the port of a Jugoslav hinterland, was seized 
in defiance of the Peace Treaty, although it has no 
value to Italy except as a means of creating 
tconomic embarrassments for her neighbour. With 
the advent of Mussolini Italian Imperialism has 

still more aggressive in its demands. Albania 
has become to all intents and purposes an Italian 
Protectorate, and with a complete disregard of 
both the spirit and the letter of the League of 
Nations’ statutes a whole series of treaties and 
pacts has been concluded with Jugoslavia’s neigh- 

with the apparent object of encircling the 
Triune Kingdom in a splendid diplomatic isolation. 
Every day, too, the voice of Fascism is being raised 


more loudly in demand for the conquest of Dalmatia, 
a province in which the Italian minority does not 
exceed five thousand people and to which Italy’s 
sole claims are based on the same arguments as a 
claim to Britain might be put forward on the grounds 
of Czsar’s conquest. Is it to be wondered at if 
Jugoslavs, and other nations besides Jugoslavia, are 
asking themselves whither these wild schemes are 
leading ? 

To-day an Italo-Jugoslav understanding is the 
most urgent need of Europe. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that the Jugoslav Government will adopt the 
only sane policy it can follow and ratify the 
Nettuno Conventions. But there is a_ limit 
to Jugoslav acquiescence, and, even if ratification 
proceeds smoothly, it is doubtful whether Jugoslav 
diplomacy, which on account of its inexperience and 
of the constant changes of Government is not dis- 
tinguished either for tact or for consistency, will 
be able to cope with a situation which has already 
become dangerous. The chief hope lies in the 
present negotiations which are proceeding between 
France and Italy and in the possibility that a settle- 
ment of the outstanding differences between those 
two Great Powers may lead to a complete clearing- 
up of the Italo-Jugoslav situation. A heavy responsi- 
bility lies, too, on this country. No one who has 
been in Italy lately can have failed to observe that 
the one European Power which has any influence 
on Fascist policy is England. Hitherto that 
influence has been wisely used in the cause of peace, 
but it has been used in such a tactful way that the 
Fascist rank and file are firmly persuaded that Italy 
enjoys the full diplomatic support of this country. 
There are many questions in the Adriatic that cry 
for urgent settlement and have been allowed to 
drift. There are some grounds for believing that 
more energetic British action in Rome would be 
the best means of effecting an amelioration in 
Italo-Jugoslav relations. Much as one may admire 
the achievements of the Duce, there is nothing to 
be gained by closing one’s eyes to the fact that 
Italian imperialism constitutes the greatest menace 


to European peace to-day. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE imminent retirement of Mr. Speaker 

Whitley, announced during the recess, has intro- 

duced a topic of lively personal interest into the 
House, and one of greater moment than the outside 
public may realize. 

Since politics have become the concern of every 
citizen, the high position of the Speakership among the 
great offices of State, which is only fully evident to 
those who see politics from within, has been obscured 
by the greater publicity accorded to ministers and other 
officials. It is not sufficiently recognized that the 
Speaker has the prestige of the Commons in his keep- 
ing, that on his handling of the House not only the 
decorum of its proceedings but confidence in the whole 
process of legislation by discussion largely rests. If 
Mr. Whitley’s seven years of office be judged by this 
standard, he will be found to have achieved greater 
success than some are willing to allow, He has been 
criticized for weakness in dealing with the repeated 
defiance of his authority by Labour Members, a defi- 
ance differing from that of the Irish Members—to 
which it is often compared—because it was directed 
at the very structure of Parliamentary procedure, and 
not merely at taking tactical advantage of the rules 
of debate. But during a period when, following on 
the war, a new era in politics has opened, with a 
vastly increased electorate, and with the entry of 
Labour upon the stage no longer as a group repre- 
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senting a sectional interest but aspiring to govern the 
country as a national party, the Speaker has had to 
cope with members who have not been bred and 
educated in the atmosphere which has formed Parlia- 
mentary tradition, whose impatience for the redress 
of social grievances makes them intolerant of the 
apparent stiffness of our legislative methods. 

Mr. Whitley’s main object has clearly been to help 
the assimilation of these new elements, and it is 
because he has not insisted too rigidly on the letter 
that he has been able to rule in the spirit of his office. 
Regrettable and indeed disgraceful incidents have from 
time to time marred the proceedings of the House, 
but those who have watched developments closely will 
be more impressed by the progress in adaptation which 
is preserving the House of Commons as the true 
vehicle of national expression. 


* 
* * 


For all this, Mr. Whitley can claim much credit. 
His successor will find himself faced by a different 
though an equally delicate task. The time has come 
when the Labour Party may be tempted to trade on 
the indulgence which has been generously bestowed 
on it both in the country and in the House. Nothing 
could be more fatal to its fortunes. It has had experi- 
ence of office, it should have by now a sufficient nucleus 
of trained Parliamentarians. The new Speaker must 
rule without fear or favour, but he must be someone 
who can command unreserved confidence and respect 
for his decisions. Few personalities rise to the mind 
as adequately fulfilling the necessary conditions, and 
within the House itself members have been as reticent 
as the Press has been diffuse in the names put for- 
ward. Sir Thomas Inskip, the Attorney-General, is 
perhaps the favourite choice of the moment. Captain 
Fitzroy, the Deputy Chairman of Committees, is 
popular, but might be thought not to carry enough 
weight. Sir Robert Sanders, who has much experi- 
ence as a Chairman of Standing Committees, has 
been a good deal mentioned. Sir Edward Hilton 
Young might be a widely favoured candidate, but he 
is a specialist on finance rather than on procedure. In 
any case it is hoped that a unanimous choice will be 
made and this consideration may well be a determin- 
ing factor in the ultimate selection. 


* 
* * 


The reopening of the Budget campaign finds the 
Government position as strong as ever. Their daring 
advance into new country is being consolidated as each 
step in the legislative programme is taken. The 
Opposition have gained little advantage from the long 
interval allowed them for reflection owing to the Chan- 
cellor’s illness. On Tuesday the second reading of 
the Finance Bill called in question the finance of the 
rating relief scheme. Mr. Snowden made a demon- 
stration against the petrol tax, which is admittedly 
the weakest point in the line, but is not a key posi- 
tion. Recognizing this, he attempted to create a diver- 
sion by setting up the rating of site values as an 
alternative to the Government proposals. Mr. 
Churchill, however, refused to weaken his forces by 
taking so palpable a decoy too seriously, especially 
as he was able to keep the Liberals from coming up 
in effective support by reminding the House that Mr. 
Lloyd George had repealed his own land taxes. Antici- 
pating Sir John Simon’s criticism that the Govern- 
ment’s plan did not offer any special hopes to dis- 
tressed areas or depressed industries, he produced some 
remarkable statistics to show that this would in fact 
be the effect. Moreover, he was able to point out that 
instead of basing the claim to relief on variable and 


relative terms like ‘‘ distressed ’’ or ‘‘ depressed,’’ the . 


Government had, by adopting the distinction between 


productive and other industry, both Provided an abso. 
lute criterion and ensured that relief was given where 
it was most needed. 


* 
* * 


But the full purport of Mr. Snowden’s manceuvres 
did not appear until Wednesday, when Mr, Neville 
Chamberlain moved the second reading of the Rating 
and Valuation Bill, which establishes the new dis. 
tinction between productive and non-productive jp. 
dustry and lays down the rules under which reliefs 
will be claimed. Mr. Snowden completed the transfer 
of the Labour forces to new ground, but did so with. 
out concealing his motive. Although the Labou; 
Party began by hailing the Government’s scheme as 
evidence of conversion to their persistently reiterate 
view that the rates are the most serious burden op 
industry, Mr. Snowden now argued not only that the 
scheme would be ineffective as a tonic to industry but 
that the effect of rates on the cost of production was 
so small that this aspect of the problem was not the 
vital one. No good would be done, he suggested, 
unless distributive industry and houses were also 
relieved. By challenging the whole principle of the 
reforms he revealed his intention of gaining the sym. 
pathy of those who will not be directly assisted by 
them, oblivious of the fact that he was seriously 
weakening his original front and placing himself under 
the necessity of defending simultaneously two mutv- 
ally contradictory plans of action. 


First 


MONKEYING WiTH MAN 


T is not easy for the layman to form a just opinion 

of the ethical involvements and _ physiological 

possibilities of rejuvenation by gland-grafting. The 
recent visit of Dr. Voronoff to London, and the 
public denunciation of him in Westminster Abbey by 
one of the most distinguished officers of the Church, 
has drawn public attention once more to this subject. 
Dean Inge speaks of Dr. Voronoff as one ‘‘ who, in 
his experiments and researches, has thrown over- 
board all that decent people regard as sacred.” To 
which Dr. Voronoff replies that ‘‘ a man has a right 
to live as long as he can, and the day is not far 
distant when we shall be replacing worn-out human 
hearts, livers, kidneys and other organs with the 
identical organs from chimpanzees. We will vulgarly 
call them spare parts.’’ Both the presentation and 
the criticism of this whole business have been 0 
undignified, and often so uninformed and prejudiced, 
that the real issues, scientific and spiritual, have been 
obscured. The main question is clearly one of 
decency and spirituality; but there is another aspect 
which is worth discussing. 

It has been suggested that if, in fact, a successful 
technique for the grafting, with continuity 
functional activity, of the interstitial glandular cells 
from chimpanzee to man has been achieved, there is 
considerable risk, not merely of the restoration t 
old and exhausted persons of a youthful energy and 
activity common to men and apes at their prime, but 
also of transference to the re-activated human of less 
desirable attributes which civilized man is accust 
to boast that he has mastered or outlived. An 
ceptionally stimulating little book, very relevant to 
this subject, called ‘ Metanthropos,’* from the pen of 
Dr. R. C. Macfie, has just been added to the ‘ To-day 
and To-morrow’ series. It deals with the poss 
bilities and probabilities of the future evolution of 
human body, and is the work of a clear 
imaginative thinker, who can express his thoughts 

**Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future.’ By R. © 
Macfie. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
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isply and with humour. Dr. Macfie, in his accept- 
of fact and inference, is as hard-headed and 
imental as the crudest phenomenalist could 
wish; but the facts and findings of science are, in 
his hands, illuminatingly co-related with one another 
and with other important phenomena, to the study of 
which no university Chair is dedicated. 

It is well to be reminded that we cannot con- 
cusively argue from the far past to the future, and 
that we can predict nothing of the future of man’s 
body from its far phylogeny : 

So far as we can judge from the past, man in a thousand 
million years may develop quite a different body: or it may 
be that he is as fixed and finished in his body as crabs and 
sharks and bacteria seem to-day to be. The bacterium-crab 
sidled on famously till it became a crab; but it sidled no 
further: it has remained a crab for thousands of millions of 

. The bacterium-newt went on developing for millions 
of years, and it seemed as if lizards were to be lords of the 
world, but its last experiments, the plesiosaurs, and 
dinosaurs, and pterosaurs, turned out to be complete failures, 
and the modern lizard is little better than its ur-ancestor. 

It is even probable that whole genera of men, such 
as those who owned the Piltdown and Neanderthal 
skulls, just died out as evolutionary rejects, although 
they had successfully accomplished a journey of 
millions of years from their primal origin. Dr. 
Voronoff and Dean Inge and Dr. Macfie and every 
professed scientist in the country agree that all living 
creatures on this earth are direct descendants of a 
common unicellular ancestor. What, then, are the 
changes that have taken place—and what are the real 
causes Of those changes—in the inner recesses of the 
microscopic cell, which have gradually led to its 
capacity, after thousands of millions of years, 
instead of dividing into endless facsimiles of itself, 
to multiply and differentiate in the course of a short 
nine months into a human child? What trans- 
mogrified ‘‘ in a thousand million years a few pro- 
gressive bacteria into Newtons, and Kelvins, and 
Shakespeares, and Huxleys and Darwins, which made 
pleasant feeding for the other bacteria of more con- 
servative tendencies ?” 

The Darwinian theory does not profess to explain 
these causative factors; it merely attempts to show 
why, of many aberrations, some tend to survive, 
some to die out. Why and how the so-called genes 
or hereditary elements in the germ-plasm ever change 
at all is as much a puzzle as ever. A possible factor 
is suggested by the great influence on growth and 
development exercised by the secretions of the 
various endocrine glands. When we consider the 
differences in mind and body between a stunted and 
imbecile cretin and an individual otherwise identical, 
but with a functioning thyroid gland, and the 
dependence of dwarfism and gigantism on _ the 
development of the little pituitary body, we can but 
wonder if, possibly, the germ-plasm itself may not 
also be thus modified. Such is the suggestion of 
those who denounce the Voronoff operation as 
endangering the purity of our race. If we assume 
that human germ-plasm includes a number of sup- 
pressed genes, carried over from the germ-plasm of 
ancestors common to us and our arboreal cousins, 
there seem to be theoretical possibilities of endocrine 
secretions manufactured by simian glands stirring 
into activity these dormant elements. ll we can 
say is that we have as yet no evidence. 

Dr. Macfie finds few signs of decadence in the 
English people of to-day. He has not that contempt 
for the poor or that mistrust of their physical and 
mental soundness that obsesses so many eugenists, 
lay and clerical. Capacity and willingness to pro- 
duce large families are taken as, in themselves, 
convincing evidence of the possession of desirable 
racial qualities, psychic as well as physical. Warmth 
and optimism are, after all, qualities as estimable as 
prudence and mistrust. Dr. Macfie, indeed, is 
inclined to question the bona fides of a middle-class 


and professional prudence which causes motor-cars © 
to increase as children decrease. The force to which 
he looks to effect any further useful evolution in 
man’s bodily structure is that of ‘‘ love and sexual 
selection. It is love—blind, clairvoyant love—that will 
choose the combination that will make the brain and, 
with the brain, the whole conscious being of Future 
Humanity.” In the exercise of sexual selection, it is 
certain that women will play an increasingly positive 
part; and it is in their growing realization that it is 
mind which more and more enables man to exercise 
mastery over his environment that we are asked to 
put our trust. The prescription has an element ot 
attractiveness lacking in that of Dr. Voronoff. 


QuaERO 


THE HEIR-APPARENT 


[FRoM OuR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT ] 


Tardieu. Between 1919 and 1924, M. Tardieu 

was, in the Chamber and in the country, the repre- 
sentative of M. Clemenceau. This was no mean honour, 
and in this exceptional and difficult situation was 
attached the epithet ‘‘ Nationalist,’’ which at times 
is an asset but at other times is likely to become a 
dead weight. M. Tardieu was indignant that the Bloc 
National, elected by popular enthusiasm to do great 
things, should humbly and uninterestingly be serving 
under Prime Ministers on the other side. He was 
justly irritated by silly reproaches about the Treaty 
from people who often had not read the Treaty. He 
was quick on the trigger, sarcastic, bitter and 
domineering. 

A position like his, meaning a right to power with- 
out the possession of power, was fraught with political 
dangers, as it promptly appeared to be. M. Tardieu 
had frequently announced that the Bloc National 
would pay the penalty for its inertness at the election 
of 1924. This prophecy came true. A large Radical 
majority was returned, and among the beaten 
Nationalists was M. Tardieu himself. The defeated 
leader acted with a good deal of dignity. He wrote 
to his constituents a letter which gave everybody food 
for thought and caused even his opponents to regret 
his absence from the Chamber; he scuttled the Echo 
National which he had edited through the previous 
legislature, and he retired to the preparation of a 
book, ‘ Devant |’Obstacle,’ which was to be one of 
the events of 1927. 

However, in 1926, the deputy for Belfort—the one 
Alsatian constituency not annexed by Bismarck in 
1871—died, and M. Tardieu was returned to his seat. 
It must have been strange for him to reappear in a 
Chamber so alien to him as this was. Still, he soon 
resumed a place of eminence in the assembly. On 
one occasion he happened to ask the Government the 
one question which, after he spoke, everyone felt he 
ought to have thought of. Shortly after, single- 
handed and counting only on the logic of the situa- 
tion, he made a suggestion by which M. Poincaré, on 
his unexpected return to office, was to profit, and 
which tended to nothing less than a shifting of the 
majority. The Cartel was still in full force, yet 
M. Tardieu advised the Radicals to secede from the 
Socialists, so that the Government might find its sup- 
port with the parties of the Middle. M. Poin- 
caré had to be reinstated by that very majority which 
had so unceremoniously dismissed him. The Socialists 
objected, but the Radicals did not, and this meant 
the end of the Cartel. Meanwhile, M. Tardieu had 
become Minister of Public Works and deliberately 


Tt heir-apparent to M. Poincaré is M. André 
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closed himself in to do unpretending if highly useful 
work. But friends and foes alike realized that his sug- 
gestion to have France governed by groups equally 
remote from the extreme Right and the extreme 
Left was wisdom itself, and if the election of 1928 
should give a majority to those groups their natural 
leader would be M. Tardieu. 

Now, the recent election did give a majority to those 
groups, and it was significant that, last week, there 
was an agitation among them to combine under 
M. Tardieu’s chairmanship, This means that should 
M. Poincaré retire, or have to retire, the coming man 
would evidently be the politician who foresaw this 
situation, showed its advantages and partly brought 
it about. 

Would M. Tardieu be an efficient Premier? It can 
hardly be doubted that he would. In the early part 
of his career, as a member of two important 
Embassies and a specialist on Le Temps, he made 
himself a master of foreign politics, ‘‘ the seventh 
great power in the world,’’ Prince Bilow used to 
say. In his second and more active phase, as High 
Commissioner to Franco-American relations, he 
learned business and showed himself equal to the 
most difficult tasks. Since 1919 he has acquired 
direct experience of politics. _ Nobody could be 
blind to the fact that France, alone in Europe, has 
managed to restore her currency, as much as it 
can be restored, without imperilling her commerce and 
industry. What little there was of unemployment 
was promptly remedied by M. Tardieu. 

The only counterpart to this sanguine view comes 
from the fact that M. Tardieu is not magnetic. 
There is a general shortness about him which dis- 
courages good will. He is so sure of himself that 
he seems to need the help of nobody but himself. 
This is true and unfortunate, but M. Poincaré, 
who is not magnetic either, has managed to 
secure extraordinary prestige. Prestige depends on 
the passing nature of national requirements and 
upon who can satisfy them best. Now what do 
we hear about the tendencies of the two hundred 
and fifty new members of the Chamber? That they 
dislike politics proper and have shown themselves 
averse from giving their allegiance to a ‘‘ group.’’ 
What they want is practicalness or what the cant 
of the day calls ‘‘ realism.’’ Look everywhere, you 
will not find anybody so likely to satisfy this craving 
as M. Tardieu, or so well placed to appear as its 
representative. The day of orators is past. 


FLYING ACROSS AFRICA 
By Lapy HEATH 


LISTENED on Monday to an account by Mr. 

Gerald Bowyer of his adventures in travelling 

from Cape Town to London by motor-car—the 
first time a standard motor-car has made this trip. 
Mr. Bowyer refuses to call Africa the Dark 
Continent; he calls it the Light Continent. He 
says that throughout his journey he saw but one 
leopard, a few buck, a couple of hyena and an odd 
jackal or two. Roads, whether they are the better 
roads of the Uganda, the narrower native tracks 
of Tanganyika, or the very occasional roads that 
thread the swamps in North Rhodesia, all bring a 
certain amount of civilization close to them, for civi- 
lization follows| the path of transport. But in flying 
over Africa one is unable, much as one would like to, 
to stick to the safer lines of civilization and roads, 
and is obliged to get from landing-place to landing- 
place across anything thati may lie between, whether 
it be swamp or forest, or craggy mountain ranges 
with desolate valleys in between. 
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by the minute scratches human effort has made 
the surface of Africa. Over great areas there is 
no sign of living habitation. The fever and dassigh 
of the swamps make life impossible, and in oan 
closely wooded areas there is depopulation owing to 
the ravages of sleeping sickness. Even in the more 
highly civilized parts there are great areas of lon 
country—mountainous stretches of veldt in South 
Africa and still more mountainous areas of desert to 
the north. But the centre of Africa cannot be 
called mountainous. From all its coasts Africa 
slopes upward to a great central plateau, on which 
are found, far away from the ravages of civilizati 
the lowest forms of animal and vegetable life. Man 
pilots have flown this route and I have heard one of 
them say that on the whole trip he saw no game or 
anything alive. I can only surmise that this man did 
not know his Africa and did not know what the living 
things looked like when he saw them. The natural 
instinct of game is to stand stock still when it hears 
a suspicious sound and to remain still until it discovers 
the cause and direction of that which startles it. It 
is therefore not so easy for one who has not actually 
walked and shot over the country to distinguish wild 
life. For my part, having lived in all three of the 
British East African territories and having travelled 
through all our other possessions in that continent, 
often with a gun in search of game, my eyes were 
quick to see wild animals and there was abundance 
of them. 

As far south as Livingstone—twenty miles south of 
it, in fact—I saw rhinos in the bush, and flying low 
over them was horrified to observe the devoted mother 
of a baby rhinoceros run headlong from her charge 
when she heard the machine. Other game behaved 
quite differently. On the Serengati plains in the west 
of Kenya the great herds of buck, numbering often 
many thousands, ran like a frightened herd of sheep 
from the noise of the engine. But two or three times 
on the edge of the plains when I passed over groups 
of lions, either sunning themselves in the morning 
heat or ranging from place to place, I was surprised 
to find that they took apparently no notice of my 
machine. They probably regarded me, as the natives 
did in various wild places in which I landed, 
as an of God.’’ In_ the Southern 
Sudan I found the rhinos more quiescent, the 
white rhino, a creature peculiar to that region, 
ignoring my presence completely, and the large 
herds of elephants taking but little notice. Of 
the smaller game hidden among the undergrowth | 
can say little, the tiny buck, guinea-fowl and snakes 
being altogether hidden from my view. Other birds 
than the guinea-fowl, such as the great eagles 
which frequent the granite hills rising out of the forest 
plains, drifted by with complete contempt, sometimes 
only a few yards off. 

I retain wonderful memories of the beauties of Cen- 
tral Africa. On the Equator itself there is no great 
heat owing to the height of the central plateau, and 
where there is not forest or swamp there are vast 
rolling plains of agricultural land which the white 
settler is beginning to discover and to exploit. As soon 
as the powers that be help him by laying down 
transport and postal facilities—for those are the two 
things necessary to open up Central Africa—we shall 
have a great storehouse of mineral and agricultural 
wealth. A railway runs northwards from the Cape 
for five days’ journey before it branches off towards 
the Belgian Congo. Westward a line runs inland 
through Portuguese East Africa from Beira and agait 
another line runs from Dar-es-Salaam to Lake Tar- 
ganyika. Another line is gradually creeping eas 
from Lobito, but in the very centre, where there art 
gold and diamonds and that still more priceless pos 
session a rich virgin soil, there is nothing except 


Looking back on my flight I am chiefly impressed 


impossibly bad roads which cannot be used during the 
rainy reason, from March to October. Never shall! 
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forget the beauty of climbing at 9,000 feet over the 
ridge of the Rungwa mountains on the Southern side 
of Tanganyika. The drifting white clouds that held 
the coming of the rains were flecking the sky and gild- 
-~ the crest of the next range. Underneath them, 
intersecting the mottled ground of the valleys, were 
the silver ribbons of watercourses flowing to Lake 
Rugwa and the semi-dry swamp which lies to the 
. In this valley there are hundreds of white 
people finding a living by washing the gold from the 
rivers. A little farther north a new diamond mine 
has recently been discovered. Two or three hundred 
miles still further north, on the shores of Victoria 
Nyanza, there is an enormous meat-canning industry 
All these industries are begging for trans- 
port facilities to connect them with the Mother 
Country. Unless the Imperial Government can find 
means to provide the help that is required these 
people will have to go elsewhere, and their industries 
will be lost to the Empire. 

From a navigational point of view, flying over Cen- 
tral Africa is child’s play. The visibility is wonderful. 
One can see fifty or seventy miles with the greatest 
ease, and in Africa things are built on a big scale. A 
single range as large as the Pennines, a lake as large 
as Ireland, a solitary hill as big as Vesuvius are 
common occurrences, so that one does not have to 
concentrate on the details immediately beneath one 
such as roads, crossroads, railways, and the twists of 
tiny rivers as one does in the small area and perpetu- 
ally bad visibility of the British Isles. An hour before 
reaching Lake Bangweota the shining stretches of 
its waters and the glittering silver of the bend of the 
Nile can be seen. The extreme beauty and bigness 
of things make one forget the possibility of a forced 
landing. 

This danger is really an ever-present one and it is 
adanger that could be greatly lessened or altogether 
removed if the Governments of Central Africa would 
combine to provide a chain of wireless stations such 
as they have in the Sudan and such as the Italian and 
French colonies so proudly possess. To my mind 
Abercorn is the centre of Africa, and for 500 miles to 
the south there is a single telegraph line which lies 
on the ground for nine months out of twelve owing 
to the thefts of wire-loving natives or the pell-mell 
rush of careless giraffes or the ravages of storms. 
To the north of Abercorn to Tabora there is 400 miles 
of forest and swamp over which the trans-African 
aviator must fly and through which the trans-African 
traveller must go, and here there is no line for com- 
munication of any kind. To herald one’s advent or to 
warn the villages of one’s coming means a ten days’ 
job by runner, and one might be lost for weeks in the 
forest before the country people became aware that 
it was even necessary to send out a search party. 
These things must be remedied. 


PURSUIT 
By Ditys PoweLi 


HERE is, platonically speaking, no creation, 

only recapture; and all life is in one way or 

another a kind of pursuit. It is not always as 
uncomfortable as it sounds. There is even some- 
thing a little consoling in the thought that the 
designer of the Albert Memorial, for instance, was 
not merely making a hideous erection in gilt and 
gingerbread ; he threw it off, as it were, like Milanion 
flinging away the golden apples, in his wild race for 
Memorial. Just so Mr. Michael Arlen paints a hat 
green, or Mr. Beverley Nichols makes his pavements 
trazy; far preferable is it to think of Mr. Arlen 
and Mr: Beverley Nichols as hunters of Hat or 
Pavement than to regard them purely and simply 


as novelists, makers of tales full of sound and fury. 
And so it goes on; we are all hunters. 

The Americans, of course, are the most strenuous 
in the chase. All over Europe you may see them 
pursuing Antiquity; but so rapid is their pursuit 
that they do not always see it when they find it; 
and it is not always, so experts say, the antique 
which they bear triumphantly back with them across 
the Atlantic. You may perhaps doubt the propriety 
of the word ‘ recapture’’ as used in connexion 
with America; for how, you will ask, can the Americans 
recapture Antiquity, which they have never owned? It 
is a nice problem, but not, I think, insoluble; you 
shall not corner me with your sophistical arguments. 
After all, if the Americans have never had Antiquity, 
nor has Mr. Arlen held Hat in his hand, nor Mr. 
Beverley Nichols trod Pavement; but in some 
supernal sphere, where 

-... on the Ideal Reef 

Thunders the Everlasting Sea 
exists the essence of which all have perceptions. 
Mr. Wordsworth’s pre-natal theory comes in neatly 
here; we should like to think the Pilgrim Fathers 
trailed clouds of Antiquity as they left these shores. 
But swiftly, swiftly, shades of Wall Street closed 
about those sojourners; and nowadays—well, we 
all know what the Mayor of Chicago thinks about 
King George. 

Seriously speaking, though, pursuit is the daily 
practice of most imaginative people; and what a 
tantalizing, heartbreaking practice it is! We pursue 
an idea, a mood, a phrase; but the fair breeze which 
blew us along so gaily in its company erstwhile has 
dropped; we lie in a dead calm of the emotions, our 
sails adroop, the rudder impotent to guide. Alas, 
what a change is here! One day full of a sense of 
power; perhaps it is in a tube, a bus, perhaps it is 
on the way to cash a cheque or catch a train that 
the emotion takes hold of us. Suddenly we feel 
ourselves capable of everything; the world is a toy, 
omnipotence is our right hand; away, doubts, away 
self-distrust and all you clouds of fears! Glittering 
thoughts circle in our minds; phrases come like 
swallows to the reviving North; flight upon flight 
they swoop and soar; all the air is a flurry of wings. 
How we could write! But no, not now; to-morrow, 
perhaps, or the next day. To-day there is work 
that must be finished. To-day there is not time to 
set down on paper those happy images; to-morrow 
we will recapture them. Is it a desire to defer 
disappointment that whispers in our ear? Are we 
afraid to see our swallows turn to sparrows in a 
trice? However that may be, to-morrow and 
to-morrow creeps on apace; then one day we try. 
We bait our gins; with pen, ink and paper we watch 
the result. Heigh-ho! Summer is gone with all 
her rose, and, what is more, our swallows; there 
they go, the pretty things, mocks Autumn. They 
will. come again? Perhaps; but who knows when 
or how? ‘ 

So much for recapturing a mood; is it easier to 
recapture a scene, an impression? I think not. There 
was that September morning, now, when you stood 
on the Pont Royal, with the trees on the banks all 
blue and gold in the early mist. Suddenly you saw 
something you had never seen before, though you had 
looked at that view a score of times. The sweep of 
the river had all at once a celestial majesty; it was 
the stream of Eternity, so vast, so terrible, so lovely 
was the flow of its murky waters. An unbearable 
excitement possessed you. This, this was the Paris 
with which you had vainly sought to make friends. 
This was one of the moments people had told you of, 
unforgettable moments of insight. Yes, and where 
is that vision now? Fled, fled; stand on the Pont 
Royal again and stare till your eyes ache; you will 
not see it again. Or do you, perhaps, remember a 
summer’s day on Pholoé, a day so hot and breathless 
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and eerie that you imagined a centaur lurking behind 
every oak, and were glad at last to come out into the 
open, and sce the spine of Erymanthus bristling against 
a steely sky? Have you come down at evening over 
the pass from Corinth where the toy train puffs pre- 
cariously through its toy tunnels, and seen the Argive 
plain lying in jade and purple diamond-shapes, and 
the twin mountains of Mycenz, transfigured and 
expectant, as if another Agamemon might any hour 
drive, swerving and reeling, up the road from the 
sea? Shadows, all shadows, are the oak-groves of 
Pholoé and the mountains of the Argolid to-day. Even 
the first sight of the desert—cannot that symphony and 
song be revived? Alas, the memory is blotted out 
swift as our footsteps in the sand-screens between the 
gorges, where a puff of wind, as soon as we had 
passed, was busy shifting the sand in tiny eddies 
and whirls, smoothing the great flat surfaces, sharpen- 
ing the knife-edges of those glistening curves. And 
so, as I said before, it goes on. Bright turns to cloudy, 
terrible to tame in those poor hearts of ours; and 
even the fortunates who have discovered 
Their golden Oxford afternoon 

will not discover it twice. 

And yet—there is wealth in that word ‘‘once.’’ One 
swallow will not make a summer, but one afternoon 
may. Who, indeed, are we to complain when the 
exaltation does not return? The hunt is up, but the 
field soon thins; many start, few end the race; and 
most of us, setting off on our slow legs, are much in 
the position of the butcher who, though he could only 
kill beavers, went hunting the snark. 


THE END OF THE WORLD 
By GERALD GOULD 


MUST confess that I did not notice the end 
|. the world, which took place (happened, 

eventuated or transpired), according to the 
prophecies of the Pyramids, the other day. If 
you ask me why one should put faith in’ the 
Pyramids, I can only ask, by way of reprisal, 
why one should put anything in anything. 
- I do not claim to have studied the question 
closely. I have not taken in, or been taken in by, 
the measurements: but—as I understand or 
misunderstand it—a foot-rule has been applied to 
certain excavated mausoleums, and the dis- 
coverers, by dint of removing the number they 
first thought of, have proved that fiddle is diddle 
and everything is d—— 

Possibly—I admit it with the most extravagant 
cheerfulness—I have got my dates wrong, and 
the end is yet to come. I am no student of 
idiocies: and, now I come to think of it, there 
was probably something about a long intermediate 
period of tribulation: international conflagra- 
tions: revolutions and holocausts—phenomena 
which one would be almost certain to notice, if 
they were really taking place, happening, 
eventuating or transpiring, in one’s immediate 
neighbourhood. But all the solemn boding 
serves only as a_ reinforcement to ultimate 
scepticism; for it makes the Pyramid-measurers 
sound as if they had been reading Old Moore. 
The fact is that men have invariably liked to 
frighten themselves with the near prospect of 
dissolution. There is something dramatic and 
satisfactory about the idea of a sudden cessation ; 
and the thrill—‘‘ It may happen!’’—is delight- 
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fully mitigated by the reflection—‘ It probabl 
won’t!’? Personally, whether under 
patronage or in the teeth of the Ptolemies, 1 shai) 
continue to believe that it did happen, and tha 
nobody noticed. Life, I am persuaded, is like 
that: every moment is monotony or apocaly 
according to the point of view: and human bein 
are excited to their odd activities by the twin 
exasperations of reflecting that nothing is ever the 
same, and that everything always is. 

To-day is still the same as yesterday, 

To-morrow also even as one of them. 
It may be, war or deluge or a wandering star will 
abolish the scheme of things entire; but, if it 
does, we shall immediately be busy with the 
pieces. Tell a journalist that the world has 
ended, and he will merely ask you for an inter. 
view. What are your reactions? Who fills the 
butchers’ shops with large blue flies? Is the 
Government to blame—or the Modern Girl? 

It is a pity that the very real, serious, sincere 
and sacred interest which ordinary people take in 
futurity should be met by the abstract unreality 
with which men of genius, indulging subtlety, 
seem inclined to treat it. If the world ends, it 
ends for all of us. If life perseveres after death, 
it does so for Tom and Dick as remorselessly as 
for Harry. You and I, the brainless majority, 
are as much concerned as the clever. Yet 
the stuff served up to us on this subject by people 
we rightly reverence is not even pap for babes: it 


is fantasy for dreamers. A_ great daily 
newspaper, with enormous. circulation and 
influence, has very properly invited various 


famous thinkers to communicate their thoughts. 
The result is almost staggering. Here is Mr. 
Arnold Bennett asking: ‘‘ Where is the vast and 
ever-increasing assemblage of departed souls?” 
He adds that there is no answer. He would 
surely have done better to admit that there is no 
question. Is there then no room in a corporeal 
universe for the multitudes of the strengthless 
dead? Dido and her Aeneas, I suppose, shall 
have too many troops, and not a haunt be ours! 
It is a menace which those of us who are capable 
of calculation will contemplate with equanimity. 
We presume that, whence man has come, thither 
man can go: that a universe which has once 
accommodated everything will continue to 
accommodate the same: and that He that made 
us with such large discourse has provided storage- 
room for any largeness. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton does well to reject 
this sort of manufactured difficulty. But his own 
treatment of the problem is (if he will forgive me 
for saying so) on precisely the level he scorns. 
Mr. Chesterton is a poet and a wit: we all admire 
and praise him: but some of us wish that his 
witticisms and his poetry were more compatible 
with reason. He says—of a sacramental mystery 
which I do not presume to discuss—‘‘ Whether 
or no anybody believes it, it is absurd to talk of 
anybody disproving it.’’ Now a thing which 
cannot be disproved cannot be proved. You 
make the appeal to the processes of the mind, of 
you disclaim it. Yet the whole of the rest of the 
article in which that sentence appears consists of 
appeals to the one authority which Mr. Chesterton 
has disclaimed. 
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The problem of the end of the world and the 
lem of our individual endings is in essence 
one and the same. An end of anything—how 
much more an end of everything !—sounds good. 
How comforting is the surcease from the iniquities 
of temporality! Their wars quieted, their politics 
confounded, the fevers of. greed and grief abated, 
the lightnings of fashion and frivolity _stilled, 
games no more played, business no longer 
pursued, desert a beggar dead, art emancipated 
from authority and authority from artists, how 
easefully will the millions reconcile themselves to 
nothingness, and congratulate themselves that 
everything is over! So we bemuse ourselves. 
But the origin of prophecy is really very different. 
We do not desire to stop (or why should we 
be so concerned about the survival of the 
individual?) We do but busy ourselves with 
prospects of the end as a relief from our inability 
to conceive an ending. This measuring of tombs 
to prognosticate finality, this searching of texts 
and arranging of anagrams and scoring of ciphers 
for sad presage of fate, is like the telling of goblin- 
stories among children on winter evenings over 
the nursery fire. The flames shudder, the 
shadows follow them in a dreadful dance, the 
shuddering deliciously communicates itself to 
flesh. The children hug themselves: but not for 
long do they forget themselves. They know that 
bed awaits them, and the morning, and school; 
and that, even if the goblins got them, there would 
probably be mornings and schools in fairyland. 
The foretelling of disaster is an amusement 
which we ought not to grudge to one another. It 
is a way of escape, like poetry, from the burden 
of continuity and repetition. And always, in our 
dreams, it is followed by peace and reward. We 
do not really think of the conclusion as conclusive. 
We want to finish, so as to begin. Abolition is 
to be the gateway of well-being. 


It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 


Because, in the only life man understands, he can 
neither rest nor achieve, he promises to himself 
for ever the peace of destruction and the comfort 
of a self-renewing achievement. Out of cataclysm 
and eclipse he gets the same pleasure as out of 
Grand Guignol: they distract him, and they don’t 
happen—but they may happen! What costs it 
to be styled a prophet ? 

It needs no Pyramids for this skill. Take but 
the measure of man himself, and the end of the 
world is always imminent. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


SIR,—Your qualified approval of an enquiry into 
the constitution and functions of the Bank of England 
will be gratefully received by all who have been plead- 
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ing for action on these lines for many weary months. 
They will also certainly endorse the stipulation that 
the enquiry ‘‘must be conducted in the most impartial 
manner possible,” but—and this is the crux of the 
whole matter—it must be a public enquiry; also, in 
addition to the ‘‘ best financial forces ’’ that are to con- 
duct it, the commission should include independent 
members who have no connexion whatsoever with 
banking and finance; for there are questions to be 
asked which will arouse resentment not only in Judza 
but in the parts of Libya about Cyrene. 

To begin with, there is the question of the owner- 
ship of the Bank. We—that is the general public— 
want to know not only where the majority of the 
shares are held, but who controls the policy of the 
Bank of England. We also want to know the nature 
of its relations with the Federal Reserve Bank, for, 
if the management of credit and currency is to be in 
the hands of a private bank, we have the right to 
demand that it shall be entirely British and free from 
all extraneous influences. Incidentally it would be well 
for industrialists to bear in mind that international 
finance does not care a straw ‘‘ where the goods are 
made ’’ and will transfer its resources to any part of 
the world—as suits its interests. Even Americans are 
uneasy on this point. In the Daily Mail for May 19, 
the New York correspondent reports that : 


the Federal Reserve Board in Washi is show some 
concern regarding a banking conference to be held in Europe 
. . . between the Governors of the Bank of France, of 
England, and of Germany, together with the head of one 
P~ the American Federal Reserve Banks, presumably Governor 

trong. 

The Board, through Dr. Miller, one of its members, stated 
yesterday that it was not in full sympathy with these meet- 
ings, nor with the manner in which they are being undertaken. 


Now when financial policy is decided upon at confer- 
ences of this nature it is not likely to be deflected from 
its purpose by appeals from Mr. Baldwin ‘‘ to make 
sacrifices’? in the interests of the cotton trade or any 
other depressed British industry. 

When Lancashire and the rest of industrial England 
have a voice in deciding Bank of England policy, sac- 
rifices will be unnecessary, but the only way to that 
control is through the door of a public enquiry. 

I am, etc., 
J. S. 


The Old Hall, Lowdham, Notts 


THE BLESSING OF EXAMINATIONS 


SIR,—I have read the letter of your Cambridge 
correspondent, which was a thoughtfully-written letter, 
and with much that he writes one can agree; but 
when Mr. Hodge steps in and condemns examinations, 
root and branch, I feel I must object. Youth and early 
adolescence are times of study, persistent, hard and 
intelligent; only in later adolescence and manhood 
should a man indulge in original thought, for the 
latter without basic study is vain. Original thought 
in art, poetry and literature does little harm, but in 
exact and practical studies it is disturbing, disastrous 
and dangerous. Would Mr. Hodge employ a lawyer, 
a doctor, or an engineer who had not gone through 
the examinations of his profession? ; 

When De Quincey states that at school he knew 
more of Latin and Greek than his Grammar School 
teachers, no one believes his dictum, though in his 
case and in his day there may have been an element 
of truth in it. But for the last eight decades, when 
most teachers have been examinationally trained, such a 
statement could not be truly made. The world requires 
to be protected against immature original thought in 
all departments of life. I deny that everyone admits 
the mischief of examinations, that examinations are 
a necessary evil, that injury is done by the examina- 
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tion system, but at the same time I do not expect 
every great student, lawyer, doctor, teacher or 
engineer to be a senior wrangler or a first or a second- 
class man. My opinion is that the greatness and 
success of this country is bound up with the examina- 
tion system. 

1 am, etc., 


A. R. ALVAREZ 
25 Stuart Road, Acton, W.3 


THE OXFORD PRESERVATION TRUST 


SIR,—The Trustees of the Oxford Preservation 
Trust have decided to inaugurate a campaign on July 9 
to raise £256,000. The purposes for which this 
money is urgently required are: 


1. To keep unspoilt the belt of meadow and com which 
still surrounds central Oxford, and is indispensable to the 
preservation of its beauty. 

2. To preserve the old houses which are essential factors 
in the characteristic charm of many of the streets of Oxford, 
which are likely to be destroyed as commercially unprofitable. 

To keep free from building and open to the public 
certain tracts of land from which can be enjoyed beautiful 
distant views of the ancient city. 


The immediate need of the Trust is £10,000 for 
the purchase of land at Marston. In addition, it needs 
#100,000 to enable it to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties of service to the City as they arise. And it should 
be able to rely on a further £150,000 if it is adequately 
to fulfil the objects for which it has been formed. 

The campaign to raise these sums will open with a 
dinner under the Chairmanship of the Earl of Birken- 
head, at the Hotel Cecil on July 9, to which all Oxford 
men who have the good of their University town at 
heart are invited. Those desiring to attend it should 
apply to: The Secretary, The Oxford Preservation 
Trust, 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. The cost of dinner 
tickets, exclusive of wines, is 12s. 6d. As accommo- 
dation is limited, applications will be dealt with in the 
order in which they are received. Tickets will be 
available for wives on application. 

I am, etc., 
H. A. WynpuHaM, 
Honorary Secretary, Appeal Committee, 
Oxford Preservation Trust. 


THE FESTIVAL THEATRE 


SIR,—As one of the founders of the Festival 
Theatre ; who with two exceptions has seen every pro- 
duction ; who has. not actually produced a single play ; 
who has not done any applied lighting except in two 
productions ; who ceased to be a member of the board 
of management after the fourth season; may I be 
allowed to reply to your: Cambridge correspondent on 
the work of this theatre? 

First of all the contention that a ‘‘ large proportion 
of the work is valueless.” Of the total of forty-five 
plays produced up to May eve, 1928, I may take the 
‘ Oresteia,’ ‘ The Pleasure Garden,’ ‘ The Rumour,’ 
‘The Adding Machine,’ ‘The Insect Play,’ and 
‘ Richard III,’ as being by general consent excellent, 
while some consider the ‘ Oresteia’ and ‘ The Adding 
Machine’ as triumphs. ‘ The Man who ate the Popo- 
mack,’ ‘ Heraclius,’ ‘ Love for Love,’ ‘ Sweeney Todd,’ 
‘ Androcles and the Lion,’ ‘ Cgesar and Cleopatra,’ 
‘ Dr. Knock,’ and ‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle ’ 
might be described as good, or very good, and all 
worth while. 

Of the remainder all were worth doing and were at 
least adequately performed, with five exceptions. To 
sum up, there have been performed five valueless plays 
out of forty-five, a proportion of only 11 per cent. 
What theatre in the world can boast of such a small 


percentage? 


It must be admitted that much of the recent Stage. 
craft at the Festival Theatre is bad—in execution 
rather than theory. The designs for Ibsen’s 
‘ Pretenders,’ as an example, were excellent but Spoilt 
because they were carried out for the stalls only 
instead of for the cheaper seats as well. From the 
second circle and gallery the sets appeared tawdry in 
the extreme, with a full view of actors and stage-hands 
‘* off,” showing the stage machinery and lighting 
apparatus. The scenery failed to “ tie-in,’ as the 
trade man would say. 


Having been responsible for the lighting equipment 
I feel more competent to deal with this side of the 
stage-craft. The lighting was used during the first 
season with great restraint by the producer (Mr, 
Prentice). He felt, with me, that we must guard 
against just such a charge as has now been made, 
Subsequently the lighting plant has been used to the 
full and a number of effects obtained and experimented 
with which would have caused some sensation in the 
early days. Much of the lighting has been inadequate 
from the point of view of mere illumination, due | 
confess to my own lack of inventive genius in over- 
coming the difficulties of absence of footlights or a 
proscenium to conceal the usual side-lighting units. 


As regards the use of the auditorium I agree entirely 
with your correspondent. The question of cast is the 
most difficult one to face—a theatre which holds £300 
per week and is open for only twenty-four weeks in 
the year cannot afford high salaries—indeed it cannot 
offer even a living wage toa the majority of the com- 
pany, and but a small percentage of their true value 
to the leading actors and. actresses. I submit, how- 
ever, that in a company tackling more difficult and 
arduous work than any other in England, the level of 
acting by the male cast has been more than adequate. 
While agreeing with the remarks about Mr. Evans an 
Mr. Briggs (the latter having distinguished himself as 
a costume designer and dancer as well as an actor) | 
feel that both Mr. Saville and Mr. Rodney Millington 
deserve some mention~Mr. Saville’s Heraclius alone 
should entitle him to it. Miss Miriam Lewes, who 
played Klytaemnestra so magnificently, was never a 
member of the permanent company, but Miss Rita 
Daniel did excellent character work in the early days, 
and she was an artist. Her departure was very greatly 
regretted by the majority of our audience. She had 
real talent, and often had to play parts quite unsuited 
to her because of the smallness of the company. 
(When any difficult part could not be cast we used to 
say ‘‘ Well, Rita must do it.”’) 


With the remainder of the article I cannot deal— 
Terence Gray is too intimate a friend for my opinion 
to be unbiased. 

I am, etc., 


C. RipcE 
57 Stanhope Gardens, S.W.7 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


SIR,—Although few save the Chester-Bellocians 
wish to go back to the ‘‘ good old days,” there are 
certain customs, not so very ancient, that we might 
well revive; and among them I would include sherry 
drinking and public executions. 

To men of any sensibility the revival of sherry drink- 
ing will immediately appeal: it is doubtful, however, 
if many will agree with me over the matter of public 
executions. And yet, were the hangings which took 
place in this country—as recently as last century— 
before a goggle-eyed mob, anything like as revolting 
as those which now occur in fact behind prison bars, 
and in semi-fiction in the columns of the newspapers? 

The publicly executed malefactor might say a few 
words from tumbril or scaffold or shout some last 
defiance, but the degrading spectacle could still be 
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by a gallant ending, and, who knows, some 
tial murderer, seeing it, might overcome his homi- 
cidal tendencies. 

Nowadays, in place of _Speechmaking, it is the 
gshion for newspapers to invite convicted murderers 
io write on very similar lines to those followed by 
fymous boxers in their ‘‘Why I Lost’’ articles. The 
three weeks before and the one after an execution 

t a far more disgusting spectacle in print than 
any staged in reality at Tyburn or Tower Hill. 

What the physical eye cannot see the mind’s eye is 
wrfeited with. It is horrible enough to think of one 
jyman being precipitated into eternity in pursuit of 
ynother to whom he has given an unwanted start; but 
it is almost worse to think that the level of our civili- 
ution is so low as to allow newspaper proprietors thus 
to exploit the beast that lurks in all of us. Would it 
not be better to return to the days when the thing 
was done brutally, watched brutally, and finished 
with? 

I am, etc., 
KENSAL GREEN 

London 


WHITE'S ‘ SELBORNE’ AND MR. 
WOODWARD’S 


SIR,—Will you be good enough to allow the pub- 
ishers a word, if they try not to weary your readers, 
for which reason they propose not to challenge the 
“errors” your. reviewer considers he has discovered? 
They have written to Mr. Woodward on the subject 
and his eminently satisfactory replies seem to point to 
ninor disputes between two experts. 

The word we desire is on the subject of bowdleriza- 
tin. When this book was mooted the editor and 
publishers sat round the table and were unanimous 
about one thing—that White should not be bowdler- 
ied. To this end great care was taken. They agreed 
with the editor that certain parts of ‘ Selborne * were 
usuitable for children—see Letter XVII of the 
Pennant Series—and other parts might be with advan- 
tage omitted. With thereditor they desired to present 
‘Selborne ’ in a lovable form and thought Mr. Wood- 
ward had succeeded. If quoting ‘ Selborne ’ word for 
word and adding notes by one of whom the SaturDAy 
Review once said, ‘‘ He matches what used to be 
ulled the modesty of Nature ” is bowdlerization, then 
they plead guilty. If quoting White word by word 
and carefully marking the passages is bowdlerization, 
then again a plea of guilty, only they deem it rather 
hard to be charged with a sin they desired above all 
things to avoid. 

We are, etc., 
THE PUBLISHERS 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE TOTALISATOR 


SIR,—The, bill to legalize the totalisator, which the 
vernment is now helping, is being extended so as 
oinclude ‘‘ flapping ” pony meetings. Sporting pony 
race meetings in remote country districts, where! horse 
racing is impossible, may be worthy of help; but pony 
racing near cities, in Australia for example, coupled 
vith the totalisator, has proved the bane of everyone 
tcept its promoters. 
I am, etc., 
** Lone View ”’ 


4A number of solutions to competitions is 

lisqualified every week because they reach the Editor 

ho late for adjudication. Competitors are asked to 
the closing dates of the competitions, and to 
their solutions in good time. 


THE THEATRE 
THIS WALLACE BUSINESS 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Squeaker. By Edgar Wallace. The Apollo Theatre. 
The Flying Squad. By Edgar Wallace. The Lyceum Theatre. 


ITH all the machinery off the modern 

W printing-house at work it is difficult for any 

individual to become eminent without 
becoming an institution. Should he only write a 
little himself, other people will write much, and the 
world will not long be ignorant of his taste in 
restaurants and religions. If, on the other hand, he 
is a man with a steady output, there will be continual 
pressure to keep him at his job. For the itch to 
imitate is part of the curious frenzy of our time. 
The editor of a popular magazine does not glance at 
a rival sheet and say, ‘‘ Oh, so they’ve got an Edgar - 
Wallace serial, have they? Well, obviously we 
can’t imitate that deplorable crowd. We’ve got to 
go one better, or at least we’ve got to find a new 
man of our own.’’ What he does do is to besiege 
Mr. Wallace or his agent for a typical Edgar 
Wallace story. Lusting to beat his rival, the 
director of a modern fiction-factory makes mimicry 
his weapon of attack. Imitation is now the sincerest 
form of battery. 

Once the demand is made there is no end to the 
clamour. Mr. Wallace’s daily post must be one 
amalgamated shriek of hungry editors, managers 
and publishers, one orgy of demand-notes. He has, 
I hope, enjoyed the joke. To judge from the event 
he has found that enjoyment inspiring. He has 
apparently set out to meet and even to beat demand. 
‘*Let them ask what they will,’’ I hear him saying as 
the requisitions for plot and play pour in, ‘‘ I’ll show 
them what my own, unghosted brain can do. Even 
if there is not time for me to pen every crook o’ my 
heart on his rake’s progress, I can at least be a 
dictator to alt Fleet Street.”” And so I imagine him 
leaping from his bed on a summer morning with the 
light of battle in his eye like any batsman who is out 
to get a thousand runs in May, and has renamed his 
cricket-pitch as Quantity Street. 

Energy, after all, is three-fourths of the game in 
any field of affairs. Sheer, slogging persistence may 
not guarantee the prize, but if you can really bring 
it to the show-booth of life you can rely on a fair 
harvest of the cigars and nuts. It is amusing to 
dalculate how reputations might have moved had 
certain writers not fled in panic from the prospect of 
Quantity Street. Suppose that Mr. Ralph Hodgson 
were as prolific as Mr. Humbert Wolfe, suppose that 
Mr. E. M. Forster buckled to it like a Bennett or a 
Wells. Might they not be terribly important? 
Might they not also have done their best work 
when they were doing their most work? Quan- 
tity is a queer business. Just when you think 
a man has written himself out you suddenly discover 
that he has begun to dig himself in. After seeing 
stuff like ‘ Double Dan,’ ‘ The Terror,’ and ‘ The 
Man who Changed His Name,’ one could not see 
much future for Edgar Wallace as a playwright. 
It is all very well to credit the public with the mind 
as well as with the heart of a child. But you can 
carry these intimations of a general infancy too far. 
However, Mr. Wallace suddenly turned round and 
wrote ‘ The Squeaker,’ which is certainly an enter- 
tainment for adults. It is ingenious. Furthermore, 
it has character. 

I do not pretend to have made any comprehensive 
survey of the Wallace collection, But I have 
observed, as the scholars would say, a proto-Wallace 
and a deutero-Wallace. The former is a diligent 
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craftsman of criminological composts: he fashions 
men and women as pegs on which to hang a mystery. 
President Coolidge is said to have modestly described 
himself and his wife as ‘‘ just folks.’’ In the same 
way the creations of the proto-Wallace are ‘‘ just 
crooks ” or ‘‘ just cops.’”” We never learn their taste 
in drugs or dressing-gowns or composers of music. 
The detectives do not dally but go on detecting: the 
crook goes to his crookery at the double. When 
confronted recently by a book-stall which was aching 
with Wallace fever I picked out a book called ‘ The 
Clue of the Twisted Candle,’ and this turned out to 
be pure proto-Wallace. The villain of the piece was 
a Balkan called Kara, and was the veriest robot of 
rascality. There was not a touch of humanity or of 
humour from beginning to end. But one did want 
to know what would happen. The book kept me 
awake without boredom from London to Crewe. But 
I would have liked some aspect of that other Wallace 
who can enjoy and can express the philosophy of the 
street-corner. I have not forgotten those stories 
about ‘ Educated Evans.’ He was a great figure, 
that dealer in sixpenny ‘‘ snips’’ and red-hot ‘‘ S.P. 
jobs.’’ Lesser than Jeeves, perhaps, but in that 
class. I would give a hundred of the mechanized 
murderers of the first Wallace for one of the chatty 
Camden Towners created by the second. In ‘ The 
Squeaker ’ the latter type reappears in the parts of a 
night-club porter and his son. Mr. Henry Wenman, 
loyally ‘‘ fed’? by Mr. Edwin Ellis, decorates the 
play with acting that is really jovial and yet quite 
just. The whole affair might be clowned, but it 
remained comedy. Mr. Wallace has suddenly gone 
back to the street where Mr. Evans displayed the 
fruits of education and brought in one fit to be his 
neighbour and his friend. 

Then there is Collie, the Scottish reporter who 
tracks the Squeaker through four quick-moving 
acts. Here again there is far more character than 
the proto-Wallace usually thinks it necessary to 
create. And what a change from the usual half- 
wit in projecting pince-nez whom distinguished 
dramatists load with a preposterous note-book and 
thrust on to the stage as a journalist! Collie, 
moving cumbrously with overcoat and umbrella in 
the wake of crime, and yet always seeing round the 
corner with a remarkable swiftness of eye or 
intuition, is one of those figures who make ‘‘ good 
theatre ’’ without being painfully larger than life. 
Furthermore the actor, Mr. Campbell Gullan, seems 
almost to better the author’s intention, so sharp is 
the edge which he puts on Collie’s bluntness. 
Altogether the scenes in the office of the Post-Courier 
are great fun as well as being the only stage 
presentations of Fleet Street within my acquaintance 
which bear any resemblance to the real, dull, 
methodical, worrying, wage-earning thing. 

The Squeaker himself is proto-Wallace. Conceive 
bowler-hat aslant, white spats, a silent ‘‘ gun’’ in 
the hip-pocket, a string or two of ‘‘ sparklers ” and 
wads of dollar-bills concealed about the person, a 
huge safe in an office of dubious splendour, and you 
have the aspect and environs of what I suppose must 
be called a ‘‘ super-fence.’’ At any rate as a receiver 
of stolen goods the Squeaker stood to his colleagues 
as some monstrous barricade at Aintree stands to the 
humblest hurdle at Hurst Park. But I am no judge 
of a ‘* fence,’”’ and must leave this gentleman to 
squeak on his own behalf and through the lips of 


Mr. George Relph. 

By the time this is printed, ‘The Flying 
Squad’ will be on the wing at the Lyceum and, 
from what one hears in advance and from what 
everybody knows by experience about that theatre, 
there will be no lack of bulk and big assemblance in 
the drama. ‘‘ Scribble, scribble, scribble, Mr. 
Gibbon,” said George III. What would he have 
remarked to Edgar Wallace? 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—119 


Set By J. B. Priestiey 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and g 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best character 
of a highbrow, in the manner of the seventeenth. 
century character writers (Overbury, Hall, Eavle 
etc.) The entries must not be more than 500 words 
long, and may be less. The highbrow must be the 
contemporary specimen, and the essays will be 
judged, not on their merits as imitations of the 
seventeenth-century manner, but on their neatness 
and despatch and wit. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the two best 
triolets with the opening line: “‘‘ Five Spades,’ 
cried the Vicar.’’ Is it necessary to add that the 
Vicar in question is playing Bridge? 

RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 11% 
or LITERARY 119s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only, 
a may be employed if desired, 

iii. ere a word limit is set, every words must 
marked off by competitors on their Mss. . 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. SS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, June 18, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of June 23. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 117 
Set sy H. C. Harwoop 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for an account, in 
Boswell’s manner, and in not more than 400 words, 
of Johnson’s interview with Voltaire. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and e 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation into 
Latin Prose (the style of Tacitus preferred) of the 
following excerpt from Gibbon’s autobiography: 

On my return to land I soon discovered that my father 
would not hear of this strange alliance, and that without 
his consent I was myself destitute and helpless. After a pain- 
ful struggle I yielded to my fate; I sighed as a lover, | 
obeyed as a son; my wound was insensibly healed by time, 
absence, and the habits of a new life. 


REPORT FROM MR. HARWOOD 


117A. None of the entries received would suggest 
that Voltaire was fifteen years Johnson’s senior and 
enjoyed a reputation and an influence unattained by 
any man of letters before or after him. The Great 
Cham was to meet a greater. The competitors 
show themselves too well informed to be ignorant 
of this, but they could not transfer the fact from 
their minds to their imaginations. They simply 
could not conceive a Johnson that does not dominate, 
condescend or rebuke. If some manage to give 
Voltaire the stature of Wilkes, others display him 
as a sort of conceited undergraduate presuming 0 
a celebrity’s time and patience. Well! it is 4 
remarkable tribute to Boswell’s that the 
old tyrant should still be so invincibly, unchange 
ably awful. 

A more serious defect is the difficulty of the 
competitors in finding a subject for the conversation. 
Yet Voltaire and Johnson had much in common. 
Both were poets, both were playwrights, both were 
philologists and both were men of ree 
shou 


character and strongly held opinions. 
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thought the trouble would have been to com- 

the matter within four hundred words, not to 

rd it out with formal compliments and stock jokes 
t Scotchmen. 

Lester Ralph’s spirited contribution puts into 
Voltaire’s mouth one good stroke of irony. “* You 
and I, Dr. Johnson, have been familiar with 

s, who have deigned to honour us.’’ But 
even if this competitor had not disqualified himself 
by a breach of Rule 3, I should not recommend him 
for a prize since though Johnson’s mannerisms are 

the substance of his remarks is deficient 
in solidity and pertinence. Valimus begins well, 
but his Johnson talks so vaguely as to be 
ynintelligible, which Boswell’s was not. C. G. Box 
knows his Boswell, but is so slow in getting to the 
point that he has not space to report, except in 
general, on what was actually said. Muriel M. 
Malvern has made a pastiche of authentic Johnsoni- 
ana, but the interview is thin, and the accents of 
Boswell’s style have escaped her. 

I recommend the division of the first and second 
prizes between her and C. G. Box. 


THE WINNING ENTRIES 
I 


My surprize at discovering the stranger to be Vol- 
taire was speedily displaced by a resolution of intro- 
ducing him to Johnson, the more so that the meeting 
of Johnson and Wilkes, for which I was responsible, 
had had no unpleasant consequences. I hastened there- 
fore to acquaint Johnson with the name of my com- 
panion. Johnson: ‘“‘ Sir, you would have me drink 
tea with a scoundrelly atheist?” Boswell: ‘‘ Sir, I 
told him your name, and I would not have him think 
you are unwilling to encounter in London one whom 
you attack when at Ferney or Paris.” Johnson: 
“Nay, I'll come with you,” with an air of determina- 
tion, and muttering, ‘‘ Too, too,” as was his wont. 

I then hastened to introduce them, saying, ‘‘ Permit 
me to present to one another the authors of ‘ Candide’ 
and ‘ Rasselas.’ ’’ This, I take leave to flatter myself, 
was a happy stroak on my part, immediately putting 
the two on easy terms, for so similar is the treatment 
of one theme, viz., the vanity of human happiness, in 
each book, that had the works not been published at 
precisely the same time, either author might justly 
have accused the other of plagiarism. 

I must confess that the contrast between Johnson, 
with his huge frame clad in a soiled brown suit, with 
woolen stockings and thick shoes and an old wig set 
carelessly upon his head, and the little skeleton of a 
Frenchman, trimly dressed, with his great head, and 
sharp eyes gleaming beneath his enormous wig, was 
exceedingly ludicrous and diverting. Johnson more- 
oer drank tea in immoderate quantities with great 
relish, whereas Voltaire took coffee in little sips from 
a small cup, which was not replenished more than 
twice during the interview. He could speak English 
only very imperfectly, while Johnson (as became the 
great lexicographer) could not only read French works 
with ease, but could make himself well understood 
abroad and on such occasions as this: he did indeed 
propose Latin, but the other excused himself, justify- 
ing Johnson’s opinion of him—vir acerrimi ingenii sed 
paucarum literarum. I joined not in the conversa- 
tion, save that by slily introducing such topicks as 
Voltaire’s ‘ Charles XII,’ which Johnson greatly 
admired, and Frederick of Prussia, whose literary pre- 
tensions and ambitions they both laughed at, I kept 
them from contentious subjects, till it was necessary 
to part, which they did with the mutual compliments 
befitting literary celebrities. 

Cuar.es G. Box 


II 


..... Here his journal ends abruptly. Whether 
he wrote any more after this time, I know not; 


probably he occupied part of the remaining days in 
continuing his visits to the various sights. It was 
at this time that Voltaire must have visited him. 
In his preface to Shakespeare ’’ Johnson had 
treated Voltaire very contemptuously, observing, 
upon some of his remarks, ‘‘ These are the petty 
cavils of petty minds ’’; so that it was a matter 
of great astonishment to me to hear that he had met 
the author on one of Voltaire’s infrequent 
excursions from Ferney to Paris; also that Johnson 
should permit Voltaire to see him. It may have 
been curiosity on Johnson’s part, as he had pre- 
viously met Fréron, Voltaire’s great antagonist. 

The following remarks on the interview I have 
had to be content to discover, partly from 
occasional information given by Johnson to his 
friends, and partly from internal evidence. While 
Johnson was in France, he was generally very 
resolute in speaking Latin, therefore, for the 
benefit of the reader, I shall transcribe into our 
—_— tongue such of his statements as I think 
t. 

Johnson treated Voltaire contemptuously; he was 
probably not disposed to regard with any admiration 
a man who was inclined to associate himself with 
players, and act himself upon occasions. Indeed I 
have heard Johnson remark: ‘‘ Players, Sir! I look 
on them as no better than creatures set upon tables 
and joint stools to make faces and produce laughter, 
like dancing dogs.’’ A gentleman replied, ‘‘ But, 
Sir, you will allow that some players are better 
than others’? Johnson: ‘ Yes, Sir, as some dogs 
dance better than others.’’ 

Voltaire: ‘May I do myself the honour to 
present you with a signed copy of ‘ Candide ’?” 
Johnson accepted the volume. The conversation 
turned upon Pope; Voltaire was expressing his 
admiration of that poet, whose acquaintance he had 
made during his sojourn in England. Johnson: 
** Sir, no authors ever had so much fame in their 
own lifetime as Pope and yourself.’’ 

The King of Prussia was presently mentioned. 
Johnson: “Sir, he writes just as you would 
suppose your footboy to do, who has been your 
amanuensis.’” Whereupon Voltaire, who had 
previously characterized Johnson as “‘ a superstitious 
dog,’’ exclaimed: ‘* Sir, you are an honest fellow ” ! 

M. MALVERN 


1178. In particular I looked here for a forcible 
rendering of the famous epigram, “I sighed as a 
lover, I obeyed as a son,”’ and for a recognition 
that the strong preceding clause must be balanced 
against the weak subsequent one. Variants on 
‘* Amator ingemui, parui filius’’ are inadequate. 
George van Raalte’s suggestion of ‘‘ amorem 
deploravi, salva pietate’’ loses the antithesis. 
‘* Amator suspirans filius cessi’’ is too obscure. 
For first prize I recommend C. W. R. (who is 
asked to send his name to the Editor) and for 
second W. H. Shewring. The rugged version of 
G. E. Boyd Shannon deserves some praise also. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Reversus ad Britanniam, brevi cognovi patrem 
meum miram hanc coniunctionem omnino non 
toleraturum, me, nisi annuisset, et parente et opibus 
orbatum. Igitur ut doleus, ita adversatus, cessi 
fortunae: tribui suspiritum amori, pietati obsequium. 
Sensim sine sensu, tempore interiecto et itinere, 
mutata vite consuetudine, vulneris remedium 
comparabatur. W. R. 
SECOND PRIZE 
Iamque in patriam reducem excepit pater infestus: novum 
id nec ferendum. Ego adversante inops 
relictus: tamen dubitare primum et torqueri, dein necessitatem 
sequor. Igitur nec amanti suspiria deerant nec filio obsequium ; 
mox dies caelum victusque alius et mores non id agenti 
remedium attulere. W. H. Suewrino 
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ICHARD HENRY HORNE, or, as from about 
R 1860 he chose to call himself, Richard Hengist 

Horne, is remembered for two things: the 
ironical issue of his epic at the price of a farthing, and 
his challenge to a great poet. As regards the latter, 
he had heard from the late Sir Edmund Gosse of Swin- 
burne’s prowess as a swimmer. Now, Swinburne 
was far from being a strong or swift swimmer. Where 
he did surpass almost every contemporary was in his 
ability to float, hour after hour, on a rough sea. But 
Horne had got the idea into his head that Swinburne 
was a speedy swimmer, and with perfect solemnity he 
proposed that poet and poetaster should swim against 
each other, at the Royal Aquarium, for the benefit of 
some charity. Like Queen Victoria, Swinburne was 
‘* not amused,’’ and the author of ‘ Orion’ had no 
further communication with him. 

* 


Horne was taken seriously enough by many con- 
temporaries, and even half a century later a distin- 
guished editor of Elizabethan drama chose to bind 
up his drama about the ‘ Death of Marlowe’ with an 
edition of Marlowe. Quite why he had his reputation 
is now a little difficult to understand. Who can explain 
it? Mr. Partridge, who seems to admit into the publica- 
tions of the Scholartis Press little that is undeserving of 
revival, has just issued a reprint of ‘ Orion.’ I am 
glad he has done this, for, whatever the worth of 
Horne’s verse, he was undoubtedly a character. Con- 
sider his Australian record. He landed in that 
Dominion, almost without a penny, with the intention 
of digging gold. Presently he was in charge of the 
Victorian gold escort, in an era in which it was very 
liable to raids, and then Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, next Commissioner of Water Supply, finally 
Registrar of Mines. Incidentally (but God forbid that 
this should be reckoned to his credit) he was one of 
the three or four pioneers of grape-vine cultivation in 
Australia—where there is much bush but not much 
good wine to dispense with it, and where since his 
day they have persuaded themselves that they can 
produce ‘‘ Burgundy.’’ The prophet of many things, 
since lamentably come true in flagons, with screw 
tops and a deserved rebate on return of empties, was 
denied honour in his adopted country, and Horne 
returned to England, and to a life for some years rather 
mysterious. 

* 
* 


‘* Paints, too,’’ said Whistler, when they were 
enumerating the many accomplishments of Leighton : 
poetry seems almost incidental in the accomplishments 
of Horne, who had a cup presented to him for ‘‘ grace 
and agility in swimming when thrown over the side 
of a ship, bound hand and foot.’’ Yet there was some 
poetry in Horne. It was his misfortune that he belonged 
to an age in which the epic was thought possible. As 
things of that sort go, ‘ Orion’ is not a bad pseudo- 
epic. ‘ The Death of Marlowe,’ of which Leigh Hunt 
wildly said that it proved Horne to be Marlowe’s 
‘* genial collaborator,” has lines here and there not 
unworthy of its subject, and it was admired by Landor. 
There is some good drama, with some bad verse, in 
‘ Gregory VII,’ which has an essay on tragedy deserv- 
ing of attention from dramatic critics. ‘ Cosmo de’ 
Medici,’ which I must confess I have never read, was 
admired by Mrs. Browning and by Miss Mitford. 

* 


* * 


To hark back to ‘ Orion,’ Edgar Allan Poe, 
at one moment Baudelairean in his insight, at the 
next the world’s worst critic, said, ‘‘ ‘ Orion ’ will be 
admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the 
noblest poetical works of the age.’’ It is to be 
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feared that such an opinion was not “ only his fun,” 
It is to be feared that other distinguished writers 
were almost as much astray in the later years of 
Horne’s life. As Sir Edmund Gosse once sai 


d, Horne 
was a remarkable poet for seven or eight years 
tiresome scribbler after that. ‘ght years, and a 

* 
* 


Just here I will venture on a gross indiscret; 
for which no reader must 
Horne owned certain papers (let us call them & 
caution) and the late Mr. X was extremely 
anxious to get eventual possession of those papers, 
Said Mr. X to Horne: ‘* You give me those papers 
and I will see to your posthumous fame.” Horne 
complied; in time Mr. X had the “ papers,” py 
he moved not a little finger to advance Horne’s post. 
humous reputation. The story, never before put into 
print, is even uglier than it sounds, but Mr. X ma 
have female relatives living (all censured persons have 
long-lived and irascible female relatives, as I learned 
when I wrote the truth about a certain great poet) 
and I refrain from details. 

* * 


Orion, the central figure in Horne’s epic, was 
intended ‘‘ to present a type of the struggle between 
the intellect and the senses, when powerful energies 
are equally balanced.” Orion, said Horne, ‘ is man 
standing naked before Heaven and Destiny.” All this 
vaguely alarmed some of the simpler of his readers, 
But Horne himself had the good sense to quote Hazlitt, 
who, noting that many people are afraid of the 
allegory, ‘‘ as if they thought it would bite them,” 
remarked that if they did not meddle with the allegory, 
the allegory would not meddle with them. And indeed, 
as he claimed, the thing can be read without troubling 
about its inner meaning. 


It had, as has been noted, an extravagant admirer 
in Poe. ‘‘ In all that regards the loftiest and holiest 
attributes of poetry, ‘ Orion ’ has never been excelled.” 
That is nonsense. Mrs. Browning, though carried 
away by friendship, was much more reasonable when 
she praised his gift of ‘‘ malleting down metaphors 
into the groundwork ” as Elizabethan and as produc- 
tive of a powerful style. Mrs. Browning, indeed, was 
one of th best of his critics and much the best of his 
fellow-workers. Her part in ‘ The Spirit of the Age,’ 
not known to have been very considerable till Horne 
made the revelation in 1877, included the admirable 
appreciation of Landor (‘‘ in marble indeed he seems 
to work, for there is an angularity in the workmanship, 
whether of prose or verse, which the very exquisite- 
ness of the polish renders more conspicuous ”), and 
some of her letters to Horne undoubtedly influenced 
his own opinions for the better. Her word ‘‘ metallic” 
for Macaulay’s verse may serve as a sample of the 
good things she sent him. 


* * 


Horne outlived most of his fame. This paper, which 
seems never to have made much fuss of him in earlier 
years, made no comment at all on his death, and in 
truth he was a man of the ’forties, interesting to the 
end by reason of his eccentricities and his physical 
strength, but of less and less account as a poet or 
dramatist. The old simple faith in epic and poetical 
drama, and generally in being too big for one’s boots, 
was dead.' Dobell and Alexander Smith and ‘ Festus’ 
Bailey and Sheridan Knowles and Westland Marston 
had all fallen more or less into disfavour. Sir Henry 
Taylor held his place, as in a fashion he long will, for 
he had stuff in him and no exaggeration. But there 
was really no place for Horne, even had he not lost 
instead of gaining in poetical power. 
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REVIEWS 
TROLLOPE 


By EpwarD SHANKS 


Anthony Trollope. By Hugh Walpole. ‘ English 
Men of Letters’ Series. Macmillan. 5s. 


EN this book was first announced, a para- 
W graphist acclaimed it as being especially inter- 
esting in view of its author’s unrivalled knowledge 
of ecclesiastical life. It did not apparently occur to 
him that Mr. Walpole’s knowledge of ecclesiastical 
life is certainly not rivalled by Trollope, who in this 
department had but scanty information. Mr. 
Walpole has, however, another qualification: he has 
a great capacity for enjoyment and he knows how 
to communicate it. His little study cannot compete 
with the more extended work by Mr. Sadleir, to which 
he acknowledges his indebtedness, but it is probably 
the best short account of Trollope and his work 
which has yet been written. It will be read with 
pleasure by all Trollopians and can hardly be read 
save with profit by those who have not yet achieved 
that state. 

The real Trollopian is both temperate and 
enthusiastic in the way which his hero would have 
approved. He admires the master fervently, but not 
without reservations: he claims for him his due rank 
in the hierarchy without displaying any unnecessary 
hostility to the writers who might be considered 
his rivals. This seems to me to suggest either that 
Trollope is a good school for character or else that 
he attracts to him those who have good characters 
already. Probably both these alternatives are true, 
but it would not become even so undistinguished a 
Trollopian as myself to dilate on them. I must say 
no more than that Mr. Walpole has shown himself 
worthy of his task. 

There would have been nothing surprising or 
blameworthy if he had in fact shown himself a little 
more warlike, for the vicissitudes of Trollope’s 
reputation are enough to irritate his admirers. Mr. 
Walpole takes it for granted, like others before him, 
that the ‘ Autobiography’ had a good deal to do 
with the neglect into which its author fell. If it did, 
one could have nothing but contempt for the critical 
taste of a generation which not only allowed itself 
to be influenced by considerations so irrelevant but 
also allowed the very book which had influenced it 
to fall into a complete obscurity. The revival of the 
‘ Autobiography,’ five years ago, was a symptom 
rather than a cause of the general revival of interest 
in Trollope. It would not be too much to say that, 
five years ago, there was no equally good book of 
his which was as little known. The readers of the 
eighties were as wrong in letting it be forgotten 
as they were in supposing that its revelations of its 
author’s methods of work had anything to do with the 
pleasure to be derived from his novels. 

But it seems to me that the arguments derived 
from Trollope’s confessions were no more than an 
excuse snatched at by critics who could find no other 
way of escaping from the dilemma created by his 
reputation in his own day and their own unresponsive- 
ness to him. His fame, as he himself notes, had 
begun to decline before his death and the movement 
did but continue. He even foresaw its continuance, 
or, at least, so I should interpret his direction with 
regard to the ‘ Autobiography,’ that ‘‘ the publica- 
tion, if made at all, should be effected as soon as 
possible after my death.’’ Perhaps he thought that 
its frank exposition of methods and motives would 
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secure that impartial judgment which was all he 
desired. 


He certainly contemplated a diminution 
of public interest which, if it were permitted to 
continue too long, would deprive his personal 
explanation of its proper importance. 

He did, though to no unreasonable or unmanly 
extent, think a great deal of his place in the public 
regard. His early life, with its miseries and dis- 
appointments and self-betrayals, made it natural that 
he should do so. The respectable official, who was 
at once an ‘‘ ornament ’’ of the Post Office and a 
successful and famous novelist, did not forget that 
he had been a grubby, much-beaten schoolboy and a 
squalid clerk at £90 a year, all of it hopelessly 
mortgaged to moneylenders. There is nothing more 
striking than the good humour with which he 
remembers his early unhappiness unless it be the 
modest serenity shown in his appreciation of his 
later good fortune. He knew how, as they say in 
the North, to ‘‘ carry on,” and his pleasure in 
the full sack on his back was never marred for the 
beholder by any exhibition of jealousy or vaunting. 
It would be pleasant if one could think that he 
knows now how much he has come back into critical 
favour. There would be one immortal spreading 
a glow of happiness through whatever may be the 
celestial counterpart of the Atheneum smoking- 
room. 

He would certainly be delighted by the gusto and 
high spirits of Mr. Walpole’s study. Mr. Walpole 
appears to have read everything that the master has 
written and to have enjoyed most of it, including some 
books that were not rated highly by contemporary 
opinion or even by their author. But enjoyment has not 
impaired his discrimination. He analyses with care 
and provides an invaluable guide not only for the 
beginner but also for the moderately advanced 
student. He conveys his own enthusiasm but he 
does so in such a way as to give at the same time 
an accurate and appraisable account of the book 
which he is describing. The reader may judge 
from his description pretty closely whether it is the 
sort of book that is likely to appeal to himself. 
The chapter on the first three novels is almost a 
model of the sort of writing that performs an equal 
service to both authors and readers. After describ- 
ing their reception, both on their publication and 
later, he goes on: 


What can we conclude, then, but that they were the crude 
immature production of a young novelist who had not yet 
learnt the beginnings of his art? 

With this in his mind, how fine a surprise follows for the 
enquiring reader! ‘ The Macdermots ” is almost in the first 
flight of Trollope, and for one reader at least ‘ The Kellys ’ 
ranks with ‘ The Warden,’ ‘ Barchester Towers,’ ‘ The Last 
Chronicle,’ ‘ Orley Farm,’ ‘ The Duke’s Children,’ and ‘ The 
Way We Live Now’ as his finest flower, and I believe that 


its inclusion with these later works can be quite easily 
defended. 


This is a rousing introduction to the reasoned 
defence which follows, and that defence has inspired 
“‘one reader at least’’ with an ardent desire to 
put it to the test. 

One imagines that Trollope has now ‘“ come 
back ’’ for good. There is at any rate little in 
those who, like Mr. Walpole, are now repopulariz- 
ing him, of the exaggeration which might set the 
pendulum once again swinging the wrong way. 
They proclaim their own interest and pleasure and 
recommend him positively but moderately to the 
attention of others. To be a real Trollopian is still 
not easy, for the simple reason that it is still not 
easy to obtain all the books which we are told 
we ought to read. But presumably that will come. 
It seems to be the necessary sequel of as remark- 
able a case of rehabilitation as is recorded in the 
history of English literature. 
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“ RAWLY ” 


The Life of General Lord Rawlinson of Trent. 
Edited by Sir Frederick Maurice. Cassell. 
25s. 


()= warm afternoon in the autumn of 1918, a 
tired but cheerful battalion was plodding along a 
road some miles behind the front line—then a v. 
and mutable entity. The traffic was double-banked, 
and the going heavy. From behind came the insistent 
hoot of a large closed motor-car which wanted to pass. 
The temporary officer who, as second-in-command, 
was shepherding the rear of the battalion, threw 
over his shoulder a rather forcible order to get 
somewhere out of that and not crowd on the tr 
Then he looked round and was horrified to find that 
the big Vauxhall car carried the Fourth Army flag. An 
ugly cheerful face with a General’s cap was thrust 
out of the window. ‘‘ You are quite right to think of 
your men first, but I should be very much obliged if 
you would let me past, as I must get up to the front 
at once.’’ That was ‘‘ Rawly,’’ as everyone called 
him—and that manner of his was one reason why 
everyone who had the privilege of belonging to the 
unconquerable Fourth Army, as his biographer justly 
says, ‘‘ learnt to love its chief as the Tenth Legion 
learned to love Cesar.”’ 

- There were, of course, other reasons. Rawly was 
not only eminently considerate of the comfort of his 
troops, and eminently friendly and encouraging to the 
amateurs and beginners in the military art whom he 
moulded into the material which ultimately won the 
Great War, but he was also a far greater master of 
strategy than those who knew him best had quite per- 
ceived before 1916. He was, as Sir Frederick Maurice 
points out, one of the earliest to appreciate the true 
lesson of our first serious attempts to take the offensive. 
The idea that we could break through the German line 
and then hunt the demoralized enemy with cavalry, 
which persisted too long in high quarters, did not 
commend itself to Rawlinson : 


What we want to do now [he wrote in March, 1915] is 
what I call ‘‘ bite and hold.” Bite off a piece of the enemy’s 
line, like Neuve Chapelle, and hold it against counter-attack. 
The bite can be made without much loss, and, if we choose 
the right place and make every preparation to put it quickly 
into a state of defence, there ought to be no difficulty in hold- 


ing it against the enemy’s counter-attacks, and in inflicting on 
him at least twice the loss that we have suffered in making 
the bite. This policy, I think, we should adopt all along the 
line. It would keep up the spirits of the men, wear down, the 
enemy, show the French that we are doing our part, and 
would avoid heavy casualties; but, of course, it entails the 
expenditure of a great deal of ammunition, which we have not 


yet got. 

It was the ultimate adoption of this strategical policy, 
officially termed ‘‘ the attack with limited objective,’’ 
which finally drove the Germans to their last hopeless 
throw in March, 1918, and through their failure and 
the consequent demoralization of their troops (the 
best of whom had been sacrificed in this offensive) 
paved the way for the triumphant and comparatively 
bloodless advance of the Fourth Army in the Hundred 
Days that led to a completely victorious Armistice. 
Incidentally we may remark that one of the finest 
elements in Rawly’s soldierly character is illustrated 
by the complete loyalty and zeal with which he did 
his utmost to carry out a military policy which in 
secret he could not but disapprove. His relations 
with his superiors were as admirable as those with 
the subordinates who, like the present writer, learnt 
humbly to love and trust a leader of whom most of 
them caught only fleeting personal glimpses. 

Sir Frederick Maurice has written—or, as he him- 
self modestly says, ‘‘ edited”"—a most admirable 
biography of this great soldier. From the day when 
he entered the army, Rawlinson kept a full and frank 
journal, which is extant in some sixty volumes. From 
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these pages, with the help of much 

and the minimum amount of connective tissue Sir 
Frederick Maurice has produced what is virtually an 
autobiography. The editor’s tact and moderation are 
in agreeable contrast with those displayed by some 
recent workers in a similar field. We are as confident 
that he has omitted nothing of vital importance as 
we are sure that he has included nothing which would 
have been better unpublished. The 150 pages which 
deal with the war throw more real light on its most 
important ‘‘ secrets ’’ than almost any book yet pub. 
lished, but there is no unjust recrimination nor any 
malicious gossip. The only person who seems 

to have irritated Rawly’s sunny optimism was Mr, 
Lloyd George, of whose various attempts to interfere 
unfairly with Haig the strongest language in the book 
is used. Haig’s monumental greatness stands out 
more and more clearly, the more we know about the 
‘* foes in his own household ’’ with whom he had to 
contend. 

There is one passage which perhaps the per. 
referred to might have wished omitted, but it is so 
significant and so charmingly natural that we think it 
should have the widest currency. This is Rawly’s 
description of his 55th birthday—February 20, 1918: 

To celebrate the occasion, 1 had breakfast with the King 
and Queen, téte-a-téte. Only His Majesty, the Queen and 

Princess Mary present. They were extremely kind and 

pleasant, and gave me a whiting and some marmalade for 

breakfast. The King has not been too well since his accident, 
and has been ordered cream. He honoured me by giving me 
some, The Queen and Princess Mary were not allowed any. 

There are a good many messes in France where they have a 

better breakfast than the Royal Family has. 

Rawlinson and Haig both had this in common with 
their Sovereign—that they ‘ played the game” in 
its noblest spirit. The same spirit, partly by nature, 
partly by training and example, was widely diffused 
among their troops. That is the real reason why we 
won the war. 


ELIZABETHAN DIALOGUES 


The Parlement of Pratlers. By John Eliot. 
Edited by Jack Lindsay. The Fanfrolico 
Press. Limited Edition. 15s. 


BS is symptomatic of the decay of bookbuying in 
England that the Fanfrolico Press have seen fit to 
issue this book in an edition limited to 625 copies and 
at a high price. For here is something more than the 
customary bunch of thistles tied with pink ribbon and 
dangled before the nose of that ass, the mere collector. 
Pretty piece of printing though it is, and decorated 
with admirable modern headpieces done in the old 
style, it is nevertheless well worth the attention of 
those who buy books with the primary intention of 
reading them. These dialogues and monologues, 
designed ‘‘ to illustrate Daily Life and the Conduct of 
a Gentleman on the Grand Tour,’’ have been extracted 
from John Eliot’s ‘ Ortho-epia Gallica,’ a book on the 
correct pronunciation of the French language which 
was first published in 1593 and has not until now been 
reprinted; and Mr. Jack Lindsay deserves our thanks 
for having rescued them from what he justly terms 
‘* undeserved and total obscurity.”” It would be diffi- 
cult to name any book where, in as small a compass, 
the everyday life of the Eizabethan is so vividly and 
variously presented. John Eliot is a spirited, a whim- 
sical, and even an impudent fellow, it is true; yet one 
can scarcely doubt that in the main his picture is 4 
faithful one; only the literal-minded reader will be 
led astray by the author’s comic and dramatic exuber- 
ance. Remembering our first German lessons, and 
how as children we were taught to say: ‘‘ Bring me, 
if you please, five bottles of wine, six glasses of beer, 
two cups of coffee and a large cup of tea!’’ we shall 
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when we wish to prove gross gluttony against the 
Mivabethans, call the following dialogue in evidence: 


thing else out of the kitchin? Ye 
Help your selves in the mean time. 
the 

mutton. 

Be doing with these Rabbets. Set 


the Hens, Partridges, Conies, Cranes, 
Woodcock 


to set them in. 
There follows, in due time, a dialogue on drinking 
that is none the less heartwarming for being in a 
familiar manner. ‘‘ I know not what the divell this 
means,” says John. ‘* This wine is so good and 
sant. The more I drinke the more thirst I have. I 
beleeve the shadow of these cups, doth engender dry 
mouths, as the moone doth merrigalds.” His friend 
Nicholas remarks: ‘‘ I have a stomacke paved and 
hollow as saint Benets boote ’’ ; and it is he, Nicholas, 
who utters the Rabelaisian maxim: ‘‘ Thers nothing 
more greevous then to die for thirst in a banquet.’’ 
The influence of Rabelais on Master Eliot’s style is, 
indeed, conspicuous though intermittent, the preface 
being quite frankly a pastiche. Addressing the learned 
professors of the French tongue, our author cries: 
But I pray you be readie quickely to cavill at,my booke, 

I beseech you heartily calumniate my doings with speede, 

I request you humbly controll my method as soone as you 

may, I earnestly entreat you hisse at mine inventions, I 

desire you to peruse my periodicall punctuations, find 

fault with my pricks, nicks, and tricks, prove them not 
worth a pin, not a point, not a pish: argue me a fond, 
foolish, frivolous and phantasticall author, and persuade every 
one that you meet, that my booke is a false, fained, slight, 
confused, absurd, barbarous, lame, unperfect, single, 
uncertaine, childish peece of worke, and not able to teach, 
and why so? Forsooth because it is not your owne, but 
an Englishmans doing. Faile you not to do so, if you love 
me, and would have me do the like for you another time. 

So with the gentle Beso las manos the Petite accollade, and 

with the Courtesan clip, clasping you fast by the buttockes, 

I pray the God Aisculapius patron of Phisitions, Mercurie 

the God of cunning, and Dis, the father of French crownes, 

in santy long time to conserve your Signiories, that you 
may have as faire a life in this world, as had the goodly 
and wise Philosopher Epictetus, who did nothing else all his 

life time but take his eases. . . . 

But John Eliot is not occupied solely with intoxica- 
tion, whether vinous or verbal. He takes us “‘ to the 
Pawne,”” where we overhear women enquiring 
for ‘‘ peach coloured netherstockes,’’ men buying hats 
“after the Babilonian fashion,’’ and a pandar offer- 
ing for sale ‘‘ a prettie wench to carry into the North.”’ 
Elsewhere we see gentlemen engaged at ‘‘ the tenise- 
play ’’; a policeman receiving bribes (how times have 
changed !); an innkeeper welcoming his guests; a 
traveller craving, without avail, a kiss from the 
chambermaid (‘‘ I had rather die, then kisse a man 
in his bed ’’); and, not the least to be commended, 
Crocodill the braggart, who talks after this fashion : 

I am come of a noble race: For marke me well: There 
was a certaine Chalbrot who engendred Sarabrot, the father 
in law of Nymbrot, not of him who built the Tower of 

Babell: but of another of the race of Gallafre, the cousin 

of Brulefer, who was brother to Maschefain, grandsire of 

Sortibrand of Conymbria, the Nephew of Atlas, who with 

his shoulders held up the heaven from falling. The same 

Atlas being bred and borne in Morocco in Barbary. (You 

Gentlemen knew him well) was cousin german to Gogmagog, 

who with' his two hands set, it is long since, the two hil 

of chalke neere Cambridge a most famous Universitie in 

England, to the end that the schollers should walke thether 

some times to passe their times about them. The same was 

gossip to Flerabras .... 


and so on and so on, and having thus ranted, runs 
away at the first hint of danger. When we wish to 
renew our acquaintance with the manners and customs 
of Elizabethan England—a country so much better to 
read about than to live in—we can ask for no better 
guide than this John Eliot. 


BUDDHISM IN BRITAIN 


Buddhism in  Pre-Christian Britain. By 
Donald A. Mackenzie. Blackie. 10s, 6d. 


R. DONALD MACKENZIE, whose mind is a 

plumbless well of ancient lore, here recruits his 
army of the dead to advance the standard of Buddhism 
into late Celtic Britain. His more precise evidence is 
based on a statement of the Christian Father, Origen, 
upon the representation of the elephant on Scottish 
stones, upon Gaulish sculptures of the Celtic divinity, 
Cernunnos (showing Roman influence) and upon the 
Silver Bowl of Gunderstrup in Jutland (approximately 
100 B.C.) which reveals Buddha-Cernunnos in a squat- 
ting attitude surrounded by Asiatic cult-symbols. For 
the remaining and most vulnerable part of his brief, 
he relies upon the confused and heterogeneous scrap- 
heap of Celtic symbolism, much of which he arbitrarily 
refers to a Buddhistic source. It is a lively book, full 
of knowledge, dashing in experiment, and alas that 
such gallantry with such forces behind it directed 
against the traditional rituals and a priori methods of 
modern archeology should fail of its mark! The book 
is a jeu d’esprit, not a new colonization. 

Mr. Mackenzie has first of all to assume the 
pilgrimage of Buddhist monks into Western Europe. 
In spite, however, of the Ercles pronouncements of 
the Emperor Asoka (263 B.c) and of the new relations 
between India and Ptolemaic Egypt and Macedonia 
opened up by the conquests of Alexander, the evidence 
is all the other way and the waves of religious trans- 
mission were passing from West to East, not from 
East to West. Greek art of the first three Christian 
centuries was a leaven to the Gupta period of Indian 
creativeness between the fourth and seventh centuries, 
which in its turn influenced Cambodia, was the main- 
spring of the T‘ang culture in China between the 
seventh and tenth centuries, flowed out into the Pacific 
and in all probability reached Central America between 
the tenth and twelfth centuries. The Buddhists were 
the carriers, but there is no evidence of any weight 
for a westward cultural swing. 

Next, Mr. Mackenzie finds that he has to 
make a case for a high Celtic civilization 
(‘‘ Empire,” as he calls it on one page) amen- 
able to Buddhist doctrine through the Druids. As 
the Celts were in a purely parasitic military aristocracy 
who at once destroyed the organized society and lived 
on the cultural heritage of the complex but uniform 
Mediterranean civilization in the East and of the 
megalith-builders in the West, Mr. Mackenzie has his 
work cut out. He hardly convinces us of the validity 
of his argument by recounting their prowess as pork- 
butchers, their good enamel work, their contact with 
Mycenez, their fighting qualities and their leaning 
toward Prohibition (the Nervii). The Druids were 
plainly not of Celtic origin and it is in the last degree 
unlikely that a priestly caste, cherishing its stereo- 
typed canons derived from a pre-Celtic culture in the 
midst of alien barbarians, should open its heart to the 
Buddhist brotherhood, even if the Sangha ever reached 
Western Europe. Mr. Mackenzie is in fact so hard 
put to it that he has to misrepresent a book of the 
present reviewer’s in four particulars upon one page. 

Lastly, the writer draws upon an abundant stock of 
parallels between Celto-British beliefs and those of 
the Buddhist East. No student can follow the tragic 
story of the distribution of Buddhism without realizing 
the principal and ironical cause for its power of. 
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Damoisels. © litle boye saie us grace. ; 
Boy: God give us of his grace: 
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expansion, its capacity for compromise and assimila- 
tion. A faith resting originally upon the hearts and 
minds of men alone achieved its Asiatic victories by 
surrender to the exclusively doctrinal and institutional 
environment of the older religions its mission was to 
supplant. It became exalted by submission. It 
embraced one Pantheon after another, including that 
of its deadliest enemy. Brahmanism, by the ingenuous 
process of tying a label round the necks of a mob of 
deities and demons who, in effect, gained a new lease 
of life by being admitted to the fold. Every 
Celtic parallel with Buddhistic article and formula so 
industriously collected by Mr. Mackenzie can be shown 
to have its roots in the equally pre-Celtic as pre-Budd- 
histic religious complexes of Europe, Asia and North 
Africa. Even on the Gunderstrup Bowl (which may 
possibly have reached Jutland through the proseletyz- 
ing zeal of the Scythian potentate, Kanishka, whom 
Mr. Mackenzie does not mention) the only truly char- 
acteristic Buddhistic element is the squatting posture 
of Cernunnos. But this very squat, according to Rhys, 
‘*had a mythological signification reaching back 
beyond the history of the Celts as a distinct branch of 
the Aryan family,’’ while the symbolism of the reliefs 
is far closer to the story of Indra and the Serpent in 
the Rig-Veda than to Buddhism, a story originally 
derived from the serpent cults of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Things, in fact, that are equal to the samc 
thing are equal to but not derived from one another, 
and it is the neglect of this logic that crumbles Mr. 
Mackenzie’s skyscraper. 


THE TRIAL OF THE FOUR 
DETECTIVES 


The Trial of the Detectives. Edited by George 
Dilnot. Bles. tos. 6d. 


N the year 1877 there were precisely fifteen detec- 

tives at Scotland Yard, compared with the nine 
hundred or more employed there to-day. It was, there- 
fore, in a sense even more important than it is now 
that their integrity should be beyond question ; and we 
can imagine the sensation produced in London by the 
discovery that four of the principal men among them 
had long been in close touch with a notorious gang of 
swindlers, headed by Kurr and Benson, the convicts, 
who now accused the detectives of having accepted 
bribes. London was thrilled. There was a new feel- 
ing of insecurity in the air. It was plain from the out- 
set that at least three of the fifteen sheep-dogs were in 
league with the wolves. If London had looked a 
little deeper it might have observed that a Chief In- 
spector’s salary (three of these four were Chief In- 
spectors) was at that time £275 per annum, with an 
occasional reward of five pounds or so for some par- 
ticularly smart piece of work—and it might have 
drawn a useful deduction. But London was too excited 
to think. 


So the four detectives—Clarke, Druscovich, Palmer 
and Meiklejohn—and the shady lawyer, Froggatt, 
were duly brought to trial. Kurr and Benson were 
fetched from prison to the witness-box and gave 
evidence interminably. The hearing lasted twenty 
days. Detail was piled upon detail: a meeting here, 
a gift of money there, attempts to establish alibis, 
excuses and explanations. There was not a single 
dramatic incident, only a steady drone of narrative from 
some of the coolest witnesses and most unemotional 
barristers who ever took part in a cause célébre. In 
the end they were all found guilty except Clarke, and 
were each sentenced to two years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, which, as the judge remarked, was all 
the law allowed him to award, but was certainly less 
than their deserts. 
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Clarke, however, was acquitted; and here 
the most interesting passage in Mr. Dilnot’s book 
not in the report of the trial but in his introduction, 
Clarke was the most highly placed of the accused and 
had the longest service. He had written several non- 
committal notes to Benson and Kurr, but there Was no 
evidence (except theirs) that he had taken bribes and 
a pencilled message on a bit of blotting paper wasel 
them to fly could never be proved to have comp Aa 
him. Clarke was defended by his namesake, Sir Edward 
Clarke, already a leading man (a Mr. Horace Ay 
by the way, appeared for Froggatt) and Mr. Dilnot 
quotes that distinguished veteran as saying that “ it 
would have been practically impossible to obtain an 
acquittal if at that time the law had permitted accused 
persons to be called as witnesses.’’ In fact the new 
** privilege ’’ is often fatal to the accused, in whose 
interests it was demanded. In Clarke’s case, he must 
either have been cut to pieces under cross-examina- 
tion, or have refused to give evidence, leaving the j 
to draw their own conclusions from his silence. As 
Mr. Dilnot says, ‘‘ there can be small doubt that he 
was seriously mixed up with the conspirators"; and 
there can be equally little doubt that many others, 
not mentioned in the case, were also thus ‘‘ mixed up.” 

It is not a very lively trial to read in report and Mr. 
Dilnot’s attempt to brighten it up by representing the 
Jew, Benson, as ‘‘ a silky-voiced young gentleman of 
education,’’ a ‘‘ man of taste,’’ an “ artist,”’ with 
‘* something of the panther in him,’’ and so forth, is 
singularly unconvincing. He was just an oily little 
sneak. 


CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY 


Mysteries of History. By C. J. S. Thompson. 
Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 


R. THOMPSON’S sub-title, ‘‘With accounts of 

some remarkable characters and charlatans,” 
takes from our pen the accusation we should other- 
wise have been preparing against him—that his book 
deals with the curious rather than the mysterious. 
He clears off most of his mysteries in the earlier part 
of his book; but, in addition to the purely historical 
characters familiar to Macaulay’s schoolboy, he has a 
remarkable gallery of queer people. 

There was, for instance, Mary Toft, who lived near 
Guildford in a village inappropriately named Godli- 
man. She claimed to be the mother of seventeen 
rabbits, and her case occasioned excitement and in- 
terest in gynecological circles; but she afterwards 
confessed that she had been deceiving everybody in 
the hope that she would ‘‘ excite compassion and be 
kept in comfort for the rest of her life.’’ There was 
also Count Caetano, who constructed an elaborate 
machine for making gold, and who imposed success- 
fully for a long time upon many people who should 
have known better. But in addition to being a very 
plausible scoundrel the Count was a skilful conjurer. 
There was, again, James Graham, the Edinburgh sad- 
dler’s son, who, after a limited period of training in 
his native town, and without a degree of any recog- 
nized kind, set up as a doctor in the Adelphi, calling 
his establishment the Temple of Health, and issuing 
advertisements in a flowery language which rival even 
some of our more exotic advertisements of to-day. 
Among the attractions of the Temple of Health was 
a piece of furniture known as the ‘‘ Celestial Bed,” 
by means of which ‘“‘ children of the most perfect 
beauty could be begotten.’? Knowing, probably, like 
the enemy of mankind, that his time was short, Dr. 
Graham felt justified in charging a fee of five hundred 
guineas a night to occupy this miraculous couch. He 
published a good deat of bombastic nonsense in innum- 
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erable pamphlets and lectures, but he also occasion- 
ally gave quite sensible hygienic advice remarkable for 
his time and his profession. For instance : 


Do not sleep with a load of bedclothes. . . . Admit freely 
the light and the air, by having at least one window open 
day and night. Go out into the garden or fields as soon 
as you rise, and cleanse your lungs by drawing in 
and forcing out the air for several minutes... . At all times 
let [your clothing] be easy, light and loose. Eat either no 
supper or sparingly of fresh salad, milk or water, and having 
washed and bathed, go peacefully to a hard bed by 9 o’clock 
and spring up at 4 or 5 o’clock every morning. 


Mr. Thompson investigates the cause of the deaths 
of several English and French kings and queens. 
Henry I died from ptomaine poisoning, the lampreys 
of which he “‘ surfeited’’ being small fish of the 
mackerel type, very liable rapidly to become unfit for 
food, and responsible for the deaths of very many 
people in England in earlier times. Mary of ‘‘bloody”’ 
fame had every symptom of influenza; and James I 
was not poisoned, but died of tertian fever. The author 

thoroughly into the contradictory accounts of 
the death of John, and concludes that it was due to 
dysentery, complicated by either acute pneumonia or 
enteritis. He discredits the story of the toad’s poison 
being instilled into the King’s wine by a monk, who 
was so patriotic as to be enraged at the royal threat 
to increase the price of bread. 

There is an interesting chapter on the profligate John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, showing a little-known 
side to his character, illustrated in two letters to his 
little son, one of which is, perhaps, not too long to 
quote here : 

Charles, I take itt very kindly that you write to mee 
(though seldome) and wish heartily you would behave yr 
selfe soe as that I myght show how muchI love you without 
being ashamed. Obedience to your grandmother and those 
who instruct you in good things is the way to make you 


happy here and for-ever; avoyde idleness, scorne lying, and 
God will bless you for wch I pray) 
ROCHESTER 


Unlike many others of its kind, this book contains 
a full index, accurately compiled, and numerous inter- 
esting illustrations, many of them taken from con- 
temporary pictures. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 


The British Liberal Party. By Hamilton Fyfe. 
Allen and Unwin. os. 6d. 


R. HAMILTON FYFE has outlined the history 

of the Liberal Party from the Second Reform 
Act of 1867 to the recent reconstruction of the dis- 
affected sects. He has attempted to write ‘‘ as fairly 
and honestly as he could,’’ though upon a theme so 
full of contentious issues it would have been impossible 
not to impose a highly subjective attitude. He 
emerges as an admirer of Radicalism for whom 
“Whig ’’ is a term of vague abuse and “ aristocrat ”’ 
has a suggestion inevitably sinister. Despite these 
unavoidable limitations he has produced a compact 
and readable account not of the theories of 
Liberalism (of those we have heard too much) but of 
the performance and personnel of the party in its most 
critical period. 

Like many other writers of political history Mr. 
Fyfe believes too much in the power of the politician. 
We fail to find any study of the encroachment of that 
great Triple Alliance—Press, Finance and Industry— 
upon the activities and purposes of those who nomin- 
ally hold power. Nor do we find an estimate of the 
impressive decrease in the prestige of Parliament dur- 
ing the last fifty years, a decline for which the Liberal 
Party must take its share of responsibility. It is true 
that Mr. Fyfe sees the Irish question stretching its 
slug’s path across the debates of the legislature, and 
encumbering, by means of the methods of obstruction 


which accompanied it, the proper and necessary dis- 
cussion of urgent industrial and imperial questions. 
In this, as in other matters, he is apt to overestimate 
the beneficial results which would have accrued had 
individual politicians possessed the wisdom to act dif- 
ferently. The volume is punctuated throughout with 
phrases such as ‘‘ Had Gladstone been less attached 
to the Irish question,’ ‘‘ Had Dilke not been forced 
to retire from public life,’’ ‘‘ Had Asquith only 
decided on August 1 whether Great Britain should 
go to war or not.’’ One imagines that in the affairs 
of politicians as of other mortals the Immanent Will 
sometimes decides and leaves them merely as the 
fretful agent of her purpose. 

Mr. Fyfe believes that during the period under survey 
the Liberal Party has been the instrument of progress, 
and yet his summary shows how inconsistent have 
been the aims of those who have guided the party; 
Gladstone clinging to political life in the vain belief 
that he could settle the Irish question, Campbell-Ban- 
nerman honest but floundering, Asquith mainly 
imperial, Morley at times a pacificist, and Mr. Lloyd 
George an irruptive Radical with too intimate a know- 
ledge of middle-class prejudices to be a Socialist. 
Yet this is the Party, as Mr. Fyfe rightly suggests, 
through which the nation ruminates on the possibili- 
ties of political change; in every crisis—the Irish ques- 
tion, the Boer War, tariffs, or the European War—it 
becomes by its own conflicts a mirror of divergent 
opinions in the nation itself. In actual achievement, 
perhaps, it can show less than Mr. Fyfe imagines. If 
he were to write a similar history of the Conservative 
Party from the time of Disraeli to the present day he 
might find that much important legislation had been 
registered to the credit of interests and personalities 
which his present survey, by its very delimitation, is 
forced to ignore. 


{| Readers who experience difficulty or delay in 
obtaining copies of the SaturDAY REviEW are asked 
to communicate with the Publisher, g King Street, 
W.C.2, who will give the matter his personal attention. 

{| Subscribers contemplating temporary change of 
address should notify the Publisher at the earliest 
possible moment. 


The most instructive 
motor-race of the year 


Essex Motor Club 6 hr. Endurance Race, 
Brooklands, May 12. 


All the most important awards 
were won by cars using Shell 
Ow and Petrol. These cars 
included Alfa-Romeos, Austro- 
Daimlers, Bentleys and the 
Austin 7. 
As it was a condition that only 
standard cars, fuel and lubri- 
cant should be used, this event 
was the most instructive motor- 
race of the year to the public. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. 


The Man who Knew Coolidge. 
Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

But—Gentlemen Marry Brunettes. 
Loos. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 


By Sinclair 
By Anita 


Jazz and Jasper. By William Gerhardi. Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 
Paper Money. By George Blake. Constable. 


7s. 6d. 


MERICA is a country without honour in the eyes 

of some of its prophets. Mr. Sinclair Lewis con- 
tinues to interpret the Middle West, its daily life and 
its ideals, in a peculiarly disagreeable light. With 
‘ Elmer Gantry ’ it seemed that his venom had spent 
itself and was reduced to a comparatively harmless 
foaming at the mouth: the book exhibited plenty of 
ill-will, but the onslaught on American religious con 
ditions was too exaggerated to be really damaging. 
Mr. Lewis seemed to have lost his temper and the fit 
was a very long one. ‘ The Man Who Knew Coolidge ’ 
shows him still very angry, but briefer, in better 
spirits, and lighter in the hand. Mr. Lowell Schmaltz, 
a friend of Babbitt, delivers his soul in a series of 
soliloquies, which go rushing along with a happy 
impromptu air. Mr. Schmaltz is, of course, a success- 
ful business man, located in the Middle Western city 
of Zenith; his motto is: ‘‘ Read widely, think scienti- 
fically, speak briefly, and sell the goods!’’ He is a 
terrible bore; and it is a great tribute to Mr. Lewis, 
who lets him speak for himself throughout the book, 
that so little of the boredom his actual physical pres- 
ence would have induced makes itself felt in the recital 
of his opinions. There are moments, as in the section 
‘ Travel is so Broadening,’ when one realizes pain- 
fully that one is listening to a bore: 


Just for an example, I learned that Chattanooga, Tennessee— 
or it might have been Nashville—but any way it’s right on a 
fine river, and you can see the mountains from there. And I 
learned that the largest Presbyterian church in the country was 
in Seattle, Washington. And I learned that Zion City, Illinois, 
or is it Wisconsin?—this old hang-out of Dowie, has not only 
a very large lace factory, which of course everybody knows, 
but also one of the largest biscuit factories in the country. 
And I learned from a gentleman who was a veterinarian that 
one of the best foods for dogs was corn-meal mush cooked 
up with slivers of meat, thus making what they call a balanced 
ration—for dogs I mean. 


This is almost too like life. But for the most part 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis manages to insinuate into Mr. 
Schmaltz’s regrettable meditations a delightful touch 
of fantasy, so that, like some particularly blatant sky- 
sign, they cannot fait to challenge one’s attention : 


We've got two bathrooms and a fireplace, and everything 
fixed up, | aetveted and in the basement I’ve installed an electric 
washing machine and a garbage incinerator, and we got some- 
thing that you don’t find in many houses: in both bathrooms 
I’ve got a slit in the wall, right by the stationary bowls, for 
the disposal of safety-razor blades. 


Mr. Sinclair Lewis does not allow his victim a single 
redeeming quality. He is sanctimonious, mean, com- 
petitive, boastful, small-minded, ignorant and vulgar 
—in fact a monster. Had Miss Stella Benson created 
him it would have been painful to read about him ; 
one would have recognized one’s own portrait on every 
page. But Mr. Lewis contrives that the reader shall 
always be looking down from an Olympian height on 
the ignoble posturings of Mr. Schmaltz; one need 
never refer him to oneself, but can condemn him abso- 
lutely. Ex hoc uno disce omnes: whether one would 
be justified in condemning the entire Middle West of 
America Mr. Lewis knows better than we do. ‘ The 


Man Who Knew Coolidge’ is a most entertaining 
book. 
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* But—Gentlemen Marry Brunettes,’ which also 
exhibits, or perhaps one should say exposes, an aspect 
of American life, just fails to be entertaining. \, 
Schmaltz’s monologue is swift and impulsive, 
genuine improvisation. Miss Anita Loos’s narrator 
the famous Lorelei, works hard to give an impres. 
sion of spontaneity and naiveté, but she does not suc. 
ceed. It is plain that the education she underwent jn 
‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’ has had a disastrous 
effect upon her. Her spelling has not improved, but 
one discerns, through the slightly self-conscious errors 
in grammar and style, that she has become a 
cultured young person, whose thin coating of illiteracy 
scarcely conceals the blue-stocking beneath. In this 
book she undertakes the biography of Dorothy, whose 
nature was so disastrously straightforward that she 
always made friends with porters and lift-boys, and 
disregarded more profitable associations. The story 
is involved and hardly worth the trouble of disen. 
tangling; sufficient to say that it leads in the end, as 
the title suggests, to matrimony. Dorothy meets a good 
many disreputable people. One cannot quite acquit 
Miss Loos of using Dorothy’s real and Lorelej’s 
feigned respectability as an excuse for the introduction 
of passages and references which would be more 
appetizing (if palatable at all) had they made a more 
independent entrance : sponsored by seeming innocence 
and simplicity they are slightly repellent. 

In ‘ Jazz and Jasper’ Mr. Gerhardi has let his gift 
for dialogue run away with him. He has in an extra- 
ordinary degree the power of suggesting, by means 
of conversation, the surface quality of life. His char- 
acters come to life the first moment they speak— 
indeed, they are never so much alive again. For their 
dialogue (nine-tenths of the book is dialogue) is so 
brilliantly adapted to the moment when it is spoken 
that it creates a series of moments, all of equal 
importance. And though they make an imposing row 
of figures, they do not add up to anything. Mr. 
Gerhardi has chosen an ambitious theme: the end of 
this world and the beginning of the next. He portrays 
the expiring antics of the Jazz age—an age presided 
over by newspaper proprietors. 

Lord Ottercore looked radiant. ‘‘ Creating illusions,” he 


murmured, “in a world of appearances. The essential 
function of the journalist. Mrs. Hannibal,’”’ he said in a 


loud clear voice, ‘‘ have that hung up as my motto all over 


the building.” 


In some degree it is Mr. Gerhardi’s motto, 
too. He plays about with facts, like a child 
with toys; he likes them to be colourful and sudden 
and surprising; he has little respect for them os 
interest in their bearing upon each other. And so 
his irresponsibility, which in small doses is delightful, 
in the end grows fatiguing. The enfant terrible is 
very well in his sphere, but when he tells us about 
the end of the world he can scarcely be taken seri- 
ously. Mr. Gerhardi is capable both of seriousness 
and sadness ; but these, like his humour, are too fragile 
to support so grandiose a theme. 

‘ Paper Money ’ is the account of a Clydeside Scots- 
man, thrifty and capable, who made his way in the 
world and bought a country house. His wife had 
social ambitions. Indeed, reading Mr. George Blake’s 
entertaining satire one is reminded constantly of the 
quatrain in the fairy-story : 

Flounder, flounder in the sea 

Come, I pray thee, here to me: 

For my wife, Dame Isabel, 

Wishes what I dare not tell. 
But we are glad that the flounder, in this case the 
paper money so laboriously amassed by poor Mr. Faed, 
granted, at any rate at first, his wife’s extravagant 
requests: for the book is never more amusing than 
when it relates Mrs. Faed’s adventures among 
new neighbours. The theme is not a new one, but 
Mr. Blake succeeds in putting fresh life into it and 
in creating several characters, broadly if not farcically 
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drawn, who raise a laugh whenever they appear. The 
story is not written wholly in a strain of satire, how- 

There are the children whose nature is cor- 

by their father’s sudden wealth, and those who, 
like their father himself, are morally’ none the worse 
for it. One sometimes notices the joins between the 
serious and the satirical sections, the character of 
Colin, who, aware of the absurdity and the selfishness 
of his mother’s behaviour, can tolerate both, nearly 
reconciles the two elements, but not quite. However, 
if they do not always agree ’ they stimulate each other, 
and unite at any rate in making ‘ Paper Money’ a 
very readable book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Eat . ated Young. By Dr. Josiah Oldfield. Methuen. 
ve coi OLDFIELD thinks that “‘ there is no hope of 
developing a race of men who will live to 150 within the present 
few centuries ’"—a statement that Dr. Voronoff would eagerly 
dispute. But the maladies which so frequently accompany 
old age, among the most dreaded of which are gout, dyspepsia 
and sleeplessness, can to a certain extent be averted by judicious 
diet. The universal experience of mankind goes to prove that 
happiness is largely a matter of digestion. To those who have 
long since ceased to experience the delights of culinary careless- 
ness and to whom a meal must needs be something of an 
periment Dr. Oldfield will prove a useful guide. He has an 
admirable chapter on “ Self-Poisoning ” '—a form of slow suicide 
widely practised in this country. He is insistent on the value of 
salads. ‘‘ What you need,” he informs his constipated readers 
(and the italics are > in Oldfield’s) “ is a complete diet of green 
salads, nothing else, until you have learned just how much is a 
sufficient addition to your dietary.’’ On the hotly-disputed question 
of alcohol as a beverage he expresses himself with characteristic 
moderation and common sense: ‘‘ While alcohol in any quantity 
and in concentration is a poison, there is ground for believing 
that, in old age, the effect of the little alcohol which is found 
combined with the fruit _ in wine is a gentle and beneficial 
stimulant and increases os capacity of the digestive 
an taster tee middle-aged, and not without 
its lessons for the senile. 


Tree Blossomed. By Ernest Raymond. Cassell. 
s. 6d. 


STEPHENS GALLIMORE was the true son of his father, 
and his father was an incurable romanticist—by profession a 
clerk and in his dreams a hero and the leader of forlorn hopes. 
Stephen was destined to be a hero, after many strange 
vicissitudes and wayward wanderings. There was nothing 
conspicuously heroic in his early life, and it is easier to 
understand than to condone his treatment of his wife. But the 
splendour of his conduct in Persia atoned for its shabbiness in 
Bealing, and our final feeling for the young man is one of 
admiration. Mr, Raymond has treated the subject with com- 
mendable candour, and, though his pages are by no means free 
from sentiment, his judgment is never at the mercy of emotions. 
The minor davemni of the book are admirably drawn. 


agent in Johnson’s Day. By M. Dorothy George. Methuen. 


vine life of Dr. Johnson was virtually conterminous with the 
hteenth century. The period teewten his birth and death 
1786) witnessed the decline of the coffee house, the rise 

the pamphlet, the War of American Independence, the literary 
activities of Fielding, Smollett and Goldsmith and the great 
ist movement. Of them all the last was the most far- 
reaching in its influence and, as Miss George says, “‘ it was one 
of the channels through which the Age of Reason merged into 
the Age of Feeling.”” In this anthology every aspect of English 
life is reflected. The authors drawn upon include Arbuthnot, 
Voltaire, Fielding, Fanny Burney, Colley ‘Cibber, Horace 
Walpole, Pope, Pulteney and that extremely renee any and 
shrewd observer of our national life, the Frenchman, Le Blanc. 
Gibbon gives a description of the Oxford of 1752, Steele writes 
on the education of girls—‘‘ The management of a young lady’s 
person ‘is not to be overlooked, but the erudition of her mind 
is much more to be regarded "—and Dr. Johnson expresses him- 
self with characteristic common sense on the subject of Crime 
and Punishment. The book is a valuable addition to the 
‘English Life and English Literature’ series," and the com- 
piler’s introduction is a model of conciseness and critical insight. 


Windows of Asia. By A. Richardson. New Hampshire, 
U.S.A.: The Rumford Press (No price indicated.) 


MR. A. P. RICHARDSON is an American who has made 


a tour through Japan and the Far East, India, Ceylon and 
Palestine, and now publishes his travel-notes in book form. 
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ARTISTS OF THE 1890’s 


By JOHN ROTHENSTEIN. With 7 
10/6 net. 


in ‘hs essays on indviduala tate 
his account is in h individ 


pression. thetically, 
itically, ‘dered Times. ll are sympa’ ly, though 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By CECIL GRAY. net. 


string of od and dates, but a critical interpretation of com- 
posers and their schools. “ H i =< 


driving style. He is enthusiastic. 


CLAVIJO’S EMBASSY TO 
TAMERLANE, 1403-6 


Translated by GUY LE STRANGE, with an 
Introduction. With 7 Maps and Plans. 15/-net. 


Clavijo’s embassy to Tamerlane, the Tartar conqueror of 
the Turk, is a ney second only to that of Marco Polo. 


His account of Emperor's at Samargand is the onl 
his description of Constanti- 
possession. 


narrative eye-witness, a 
THE SOCIAL INSECTS 


nople the Islam took 
By WILLIAM MORTON WHEELER, Ph.D., 
Sc., LL.D., Professor of Entomology at Har- 
vard University. With 48 plates. 21/- net. 


The author, perhaps the yma a living entomologist, deals 
with all the social insects, first the Aculeata, then wasps, 
bees, ants, and termites. The reader cannot fail to be stimu- 
lated by the strange analogies they present to human society. 


THE ROMAN WORLD 


By PROFESSOR VICTOR CHAPOT. With 2 
plates and 12 maps. 16/- net. 

f 


Romanus has been att This volume supplies” the de 
ficiency, and is of special vaiue in ite reconstruction of the 
life of the provinces, 


JUDGMENT AND REASON- 
ING IN THE CHILD 


By JEAN PIAGET, Professor at the University 

of Geneva. 10/6 net. 

The author’s previous remarkable work (Language and 

Thought of the Child, showed the egocentric nature 

of children’s though’ present volume deals with the 

ways in which Gitdren reason. Some deeply interesting 
results are obtained. 


THE ABC OF ADLER’S 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By PHILIPPE MAIRET. 3/6 net. 
A brief and lucid account of all the main aspects of Adler's 
psychology, just such an introduction as will enable the 
reader to study Adler’s own works with pleasure and profit. 
The book is uniform with the brilliantly successful A B C of 
Jung's Psychology previously published. 


HISTORY AND HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH 


By C. G. CRUMP. 5/- net 


“ This lucid and admirable treatise will render invaluable 
service both to the research worker and to the reader of 
history.”"—Sunday Times. 


RUSSIA IN RESURRECTION 


By AN ENGLISH EUROPASIAN. 7/6 net. 
te: book, thetic accou' 
a \pelitical movement” of hich most English students 
ignorant 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C.4 
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He has seen nothing that is not familiar to the ordinary British 
traveller, and has not stayed long enough anywhere for his 
observations to have any particular interest—apart from that 
wide-eyed, innocent curiosity, and that trick of lively narrative 
which every American traveller seems to possess. He has his 
likes and his dislikes, of course: Lucknow appealed to him, 
but not Calcutta; ‘‘ Brahmanism does not improve upon casual 
acquaintance,’’ he dislikes the peremptory tone in which English 
residents in the East shout ‘‘ Boy!” and he falls into the 
characteristic American error of assuming that ‘* General 
Gordon’s Tomb ”’ at Jerusalem must be the right one merely 
because it flies in the face of a well-established tradition. But, 
for all that, he is intelligent (if ill-informed), and always very 
readable; and he has that pleasant gift, so valuable to English 
readers in these hard times, of making you feel as though you 
were doing the whole expensive tour with him. 


Sole. By, George A. Greenwood. Wishart. 7s. 6d 


IN this novel the heroine, Helen Tresedes, at the age of thirty- 
two, is faced with a problem. She has the choice of two lovers— 
John Souter, the son of a Yorkshire manufacturer, stolid, un- 
imaginative, conventional but fundamentally sincere, and Laurie 
Samson—a rake, and something of a cad. Helen respects John 
but she loves Laurie, nor does the disclosure that Laurie already 
has a wife affect her feeling for him. At heart she is a courtesan 
and, being such, can learn nothing in the bitter school of 
experience. With an effort she banishes Laurie from her life, 
but when, a few days later, he rings her up on the telephone, 
all her resolutions crumble to dust. On that the story ends. 
Helen is an unusual type, but Mr. Greenwood has depicted her 
with understanding and sympathy, 


From Colonel to Subaltern. By Lt.-Col. M. F. McTaggart. 
Country Life, Limited. 12s. 6d. 


THE drawings on every page of this book by “* the Wag of 
tha Regiment ’’ are so witty and amusing that one has to look 
them all through first before turning to the very sound advice 
of the Colonel to his son, who can ask all the intimate questions 
on hunters and stable management that a novice longs to know 
without being laughed at. The Colonel does not take anything 
for granted and queries the use of anything from bandages to 
blinkers, or from the idea of scoffing at foreign equitation to 
a woman being physically incapable of riding astride. 


Ventures and Voyages. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
Green, 10s. 6d. 


THIS is the kind of workmanlike book which we may expect 
from Mr. Chatterton, written with the enthusiasm which he 
always brings to his chosen subject. He has taken a series 
of authentic sea-adventures and re-told them in a racy and 
exhilarating fashion. He deals with the hazards of gales and 
piracy, the treachery of Indians, the gallantry of small ships 
against great odds. He has chosen his subjects over a wide 
range of years—from the pioneer adventures of the seventeenth 
century to the activities of the Q boats in the late war. The 
book is illustrated by contemporary prints. 


Longmans 


THE JUNE MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for June contains some unpublished fetters 
from Sir Walter Scott to the Ballantynes which seem to show 
that the disastrous consequences of his partnership were not 
due to any carelessness on his part. Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd 
emphasizes the reaction against the extremely unfair account 
of Poe which has been current up to our days shown by Miss 
Phillips’s admirable biography. Mr. Bruce Lockhart describes 
the adventures of ‘ The First Englishmen in Russia,’ and Lord 
Olivier contributes a day dream of ‘A Wiltshire Lady ’—the 
spirit of the mound-topped downs. Col. Mathias tells the 
story of ‘St. Helena under the East India Company,’ a 
narrative of small beer except during the days of Sir Hudson 
Lowe; and there are articles on Reparations, the Budget, the 
Cotton Trade, China and the Dardanelles. 


The Nineteenth has a very readable article on ‘ Astronomical 
Discovery’ by Mr. W. F. Denning dealing more especially 
with freshly observed comets, including that expected to furnish 
a meteoric shower this week, and with new stars. Mr. Shaw 
Sparrow takes up the cudgels for the Royal Academy against 
the critics, and thinks that this year it 1s a really good show. 
Col. Whitton retells the story of the death of the Prince 
Imperial forty-nine years ago, and of the efforts to find a 
scapegoat. Mr. Douie recalls memories of Albert during war- 
time, and Mr. W. Senior tells us of the ‘Sea _ Fencibles.’ 
‘ Forgotten Fabrics ’ is devoted mainly to the woollen stuffs of 
the past; the author might have cited as perhaps our oldest 
piece of woollen the mitre-case of William of Wykeham 
at Oxford. He has also forgotten the fine cambric known as 
“* plesaunce.”’ It is a very good paper. The Budget, Canada, 
the be Indies, Rubber and Undergraduate Politics are also 
treated of. 


The National Review comments in its ‘ Episodes’ on “ the 
American initiative to dislocate the Entente,”’ the Budget and 
its failures, Finance, the Prayer Book, Hyde Park and Lawn 
Tennis. Mr, Barber writes a eulogy of * Elgar—Englishman,’ 
and Mrs. Phillimore a diatribe on ‘The Roman Road,’ M. 
Hollis retells the story of some ‘ Bristol Privateers ’ quite 
interestingly, and Col. James revives the memory of a 
journalistic exploit almost as famous as Forbes’s ride after 
Plevna, and much more difficult. Miss Stephens is scathing 
and true on ‘ Art in Northern England,’ Major Hill on Jutland 
reveals the soul of goodness in things evil, and Mr, Triggs 
explains the troubles in Samoa, 


The New Adelphi expresses what many of us feel about Mr 
Baldwin’s speeches, and condemns Mr. Chesterton’s attack 
upon Dean Inge as mere vulgarity. Mr. Farrington makes 
hay of Penelope’s character in his support of Butler’s theory 
of the Odyssey and of his translation, which is a useful 
corrective to those more usually read. Mr. Stevenson is good 
on ‘ Charlotte Bronté ’; a paper by Mr. Shestov on Julius Cesar 
as a turning point in the interior life of Shakespeare states the 
case very well; and Mr. Shand is emphatic on the need of a 
theatre if we are to have drama. 


The London Mercury devotes its editorial pages to a eulogy 
of the late Sir Edmund Gosse. There is some just criticism 
of the Autobiography of Isadora Duncan. The poems, which 
are good, include an unpublished set of verses by Rupert Brooke. 
There are two stories filled with the supernatural, one with 
demoniac possession, the other with the birth of a struldbrug. 
Mr. Chesterton contributes an animated paper on his conception 
of humour, which is the best thing in the number. Mr. Blunden 
writes on ‘ Hudibras,’ and there is a searching examination 
paper on ‘ The Wrong Box.’ 


We welcome the appearance of a new literary monthly, Life 
and Letters, which is edited by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy. The 
first (June) number has some interesting things in it. The 
best is Mr. Max Beerbohm’s delightfully personal reminiscence 
of Andrew Lang—not, as “‘ Max ”’ sees him, a very attractive 
character. In a direct and just piece of writing, Mr. MacCarthy 
puts Emil Ludwig in his proper place as a biographer; other 
contributions include an interesting paper on the Science of 
Fiction, by Hardy, a longish estimate of ‘Hamlet’ by Professor 
Santayana, an extract from Mr. Clive Bell’s new book on 
Civilization, and a frankly unintelligible poem. The reviews 
called ‘ Readers’ Reports,’ are short, sharp and good, and cover 
a wide field. The type is well chosen and easy to read, and 
the size of the magazine is convenient. The cover is not 
attractive. 


Blackwood has its expected supply of stories; Mr. 
Victor MacClure in a French sketch, Mr. D. G. Browne in a 
tale of 1715, and Gen. MacMunn in ‘ Reported Ship.’ = Mr. 
Gordon, continues his sketches of life in N.W. Asia, and Mr. 
Maycock tells of the Radcliffe at Oxford. We are glad to see 
‘ Musings without Method’ again. Taine is the principal 
subject, leading off to German wiles, and finishing up with Sir 
Frank Dicksee as a literary critic, and a tribute, in which we 
join, to the late Mr. W. B. Blackie. 


Cornhill has a study of Shakespeare’s physiology which 
attributes to his intuition many commonplaces of medieval 
thought, ‘ New Rural Rides’ in Yorkshire by Mr. Algernon 
Gissing, a thoughtful paper on ‘ The Tragedy of Toil’ by Mr. 
W. F. Watson, and a paper on ‘ A Romantic Castle of Cyprus ’ 
by Miss Bovill. The short stories are good, and a tribute is 
paid to the memory of Mr. Stanley Weyman. 


Chambers has its accustomed supply of interesting informa- 
tion and good stories. ‘ The Heart of Things’ deals with the 
Stock Exchange and the gambling spirit. 


The World To-Day has papers on ‘ The Economic Federation 
of Europe,’ ‘ The Comments of a Contemporary,’ ‘ Christ in 
the Movies,’ the first German submarines, Herr Ludwig’s life 
of Goethe, and the Shannon electricity scheme, among others. 
The illustrations, a prominent feature of this magazine, are as 
usual excellent. 


The Atlantic has an instalment of Col. Repington’s Post-War 
Diary, and a paper by Mr. Bernard Darwin to which English 
readers will turn at once. There is also a paper on cancer, of 
painful interest, and a self-satisfied account of Paris by an 
American, Mr. Newton. 


The English Review publishes an important lecture by Sir 
A. Keith on the ‘ Implications of Darwinism,’ an account of 
the permanent influences on Polish foreign policy, a paper on 
the poetry of Campbell by Mr. Edmund Blunden, and a tour 
in Sweden by Jan and Cora Gordon. The Budget and the 
Soviet dealings with Italy are among the political subjects 
treated. 


The Empire Review has papers on Letters and Letter-writing 
by Mr. Birrell, on the Bicycle by Sir H. Bowden, on Mr. Ford, 
on the Hill of Zion and recent discoveries there, and two short 
stories. The medical notes deal with tobacco-smoking, the 


science notes with evolution. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST 


By CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG 


Price 6/- net 


‘‘ Philanthropists ought to learn that by their efforts they may be continually helping to defeat 
the very aims which they have in view ’’ are words that have been used by Major Leonard Darwin, 
and Mr. Armstrong emphasizes the truth of this saying. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


“A powerful plea, with practical suggestions, for the 
application of eugenic treatment to the body politic. 
. . . The author denounces the dangerous fallacies of 
humanitarian sentiment and _ socialistic legislation, 
which, by enabling the unfit to swamp the fit, are 
weakening the strong arm of the British race... . 
Most of his argument must be convincing, I think, 
to unprejudiced minds, and, at any rate, merits the 
closest consideration.”—The Illustrated London News. 
“‘ The author’s ideas emerge from a coherent system of 
social and biological theory, which, while likely to 
provoke disagreement, bespeaks original and vigorous 
thought. The book would be read with profit by 
those medical men unfamiliar with the aims and 
principles of eugenics.”—The Lancet. 

“Mr. Armstrong ... is very much in earnest, and 
is anxious to see a Eugenic Settlement founded. .. . 
His book has the attraction of being highly con- 
troversial. .. . ’"—The Bookman. 

‘*Many readers will be interested, even if they find 
themselves unable to feel so sure of their own con- 
clusions on a subject which bristles with debatable 
points of very serious consequence.’’—Discovery. 
‘*Many able authorities on industrial economics are 
reaching the disquieting conclusion that the system 
(national unemployment insurance) is an active cause 
of the persistent unemployment which is troubling the 
British more than any other State. The subject is 
dealt with in a suggestive manner in THE SUR- 
VIVAL of the UNFITTEST. .. In Mr. Armstrong’s 
analysis it is made abundantly clear that unemploy- 
ment has everywhere risen with the provision of relief 


for it... . Dundee Courier. 
*“'We may say at once that ‘ The Survival of the 
Unfittest,’ by Charles Wicksteed Armstrong, is a book 
to be read and considered. Whether one agrees with 
the author’s conclusions or not, one respects the frank- 
ness with which he voices unorthodox views, for he 
denounces in no feeble language such institutions as 
the stigma of unmarried mothers, and, above all, our 
custom of preserving the physically unfit and allowing 
the mentally unfit to marry and have children.” 
—Daily Herald. 
“A book which will provoke much criticism and yet 
is deserving of thoughtful perusal. ... The author 
shows how ‘ social reform’ schemes are based upon 
dangerous fallacies of reasoning and are leading to 
catastrophe. He demonstrates powerfully how legis- 
lators have yet to learn that by their laws they may 
defeat the very ends that they are put in Parliament to 
serve. He outlines a new moral code, and presents 
a fascinating scheme for the establishment of a 
Eugenic Settlement. He contends that while the 
principal field of Eugenic endeavour may continue to 
be ‘to increase the numbers of the best existing 
types in the community as a whole, yet there are ways 
in which a better and happier race of men could be 
created in a comparatively short space of time, without 
any compulsory mating, or the establishment of an 
isolated caste.’ While the author’s views may at first 
sight appear to be too idealistic, we hope his book 
will not be set aside as the work of a crank, as many 
of the arguments submitted are worthy of careful 
consideration.”"—Medical Times. 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4 


“A distinguished first novel.” 
RaymMonD Mortimer in The Nation. 


THE PEACEMAKERS 


By ALICE RITCHIE 
7 


“Like the majority of novels published by The Hogarth Press’ 
The Peacemaker is a very able book. . . . A delightful book.” 
Saturday Review. 


Words and Poetry 
By GEORGE H. W. RYLANDS 


with an introduction 
By LYTTON STRACHEY 
10/6 

“The book is strewn with ample quotations from some of the 
loveliest passages in Shakespeare, and that in itself makes it 
pleasant to turn its pages. But Mr, Rylands is an accomplished 
critic, and already a considerable Shakespearean scholar.” 
Spectator. 


Hogarth Lectures on Literature 


No. 1. A LECTURE ON LECTURES. By 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch. 2/6 
No. 2. TRAGEDY. By F. L. Lucas. 3/6 
No. 3. STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll. 3 
No. 4. THE DEVELOPMENT of ENGLISH 
BIOGRAPHY. By Harold Nicolson. 3/6 


‘A series indispensable to the busy student or teacher of letters,”” 
The Observer, 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 


Co NST 


BERNARD 
SHAW’ 


GREAT 
BOOK: 


“THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN'S 
GUIDE TO SOCIALISM 
AND CAPITALISM” 


is now published. 


SECOND LARGE 
PRINTING. 


With a wrapper in colour by 
ERIC KENNINGTON 


500 pp. 15s. net 


10 Orange Street, W.C.2 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or prejudice 
subsequent review. Where a book is not yet published, the 
date of publication is added in parentheses. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Orton. By R. H. Horne. With an introduction on Horne’s 
Life and Work. The Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. Limited 
Edition. (June 14.) 

Tue Letters oF Rosert Burns. Selected, with an introduction, 
by R. Brimley Johnson. The Bodley Head. 6s. 

ya To France. By Gordon S. Maxwell. 
s. 

oF Bunyan. 


Methuen. 
By the Rev. W. Y. Fullerton. Benn. 


Repton Sxetcues. By John Bradstreet. Benn. 65s. 

An APPRECIATION OF CoLLEY Crpper. Together with a reprint 
of his play, Tue Caretess Huspanp. By D. M. E. 
Habbema. Amsterdam: Paris. 6s. 6d. 

Pax, THB ADVENTUROUS Horse. By Muriel Hodder. 
and Gwyer. 6s. (June 14.) 


Faber 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Tue Tracepy or Trianon. By Sir Robert Donald. Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

THE haga History or Tasmania. By R. W. Giblin. Methuen. 

Ss. 

Day In, Day Out. By Mrs. Aubrey le Blond. The Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d. 

Tue DraFtinc oF THE Covenant. By David Hunter Miller. 
New York: Putnam. Two volumes. $15.00. 

JournaL v’unN Pore. Par Alfred de Vigny. 
Augmentée par Fernand Baldensperger. The 
Press. 7s. 6d. (June 14.) 


Revue et 
Scholartis 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
Come with Meg. By Margaret Kennedy and Basil Dean. 
Heinemann. . 6d. 
Posms. By John Freeman. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Tue Last Hour, AND OTHER Pays. By George Graveley. The 
Cayme Press. 5s. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
Twe Catt or Enctanp. By H. V. Morton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
UnpiscovereD France. By Emile F. Williams. Harrap. lis. 
SALMON AND Trout IN Moorvanp Streams. By Major Kenneth 
Dawson. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
LeaRNING Lawn TENNIS. By Betty Nuthall. Jenkins. 38. 6d. 
Soutn Lancasnire. By A. Wilmore; Stirtincsnire. By W. 
Douglas Simpson. Cambridge University Press. 3s, each. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Locarno. By Alfred Fabre-Luce. Translated by Constance 
Vesey. Knopf. 9s. 
Musso.ini THE Man OF Destiny. 


By Bittorio E. De Fiori. 
Translated by Mario A. Pei. Dent. 6s. 


FICTION 


THE Qugstion. By Margaret Peterson. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Brack Sparta. By Naomi Mitchison. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Extremes Mget. By Compton Mackenzie. Cassell. 7s, 6d. 

Tue One AND THE OTHER. By Richard Curle. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Day’s Enp anD Otner Stories. By H. E. Bates. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

Berore Arter. By W. H: Williamson. The Richards 


Press. 7s. 6d. 
By Godfrey Elton. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


AGAINST THE Sun. 
(June 14.) 

Tue GaTEWway oF THE Wortp. By Katharine Claire Perris. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Fottowinc Feet. By Norman Venner. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Key or Content. My R. Scotland Liddell. 
7s. 6d. (June 114.) 

Home to Hariem. By Claude McKay. 
(June 21.) 

Cash Atmicuty. By Brian Macnamara. Hurst and Blackett. 
7s. 6d. 

A Citizen or Nantes. By G. M. Mason. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Connig MorGAN IN THE Fur Country. By James B. Hendryx. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Crimes Creopatra’s By J. M. Walsh. 

Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Sons or Seven. By C. B. Dignam. Hamilton. 7s, 6d. 

Tanco Tancte. By Maud Shields. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Scuoo. Days 1n Home Town. By Abram S. Isaacs. The 
Jewish Publication Society of America. 


Cassell. 
Harper. 7s. 6d. 


9 June r92 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AIRMEN OR Noans. By errs Murray F. Sueter, Pit. 


Fiowers. By Henry S. Salt, Watts, 

THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF THE Hoty 
Wheeler Robinson. Nisbet. 10s. 
Cuurcn, By 


Tue EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT IN THE ENGLISH 
- Leonard Elliott Binns. Methuen. 5s. 
Hy I Bevigve in Personat Immortatity. By Sir Oli Lodge 
Cassell. 65s, 


Tue CaTHOLIC in Francg. By C. H. Palmer, The 


Faith Press. 

AFFIRMATIONS: FaltH AND REASON. By R. G. Co! . 
Tue Grey Dawn or Reuicion. By W. Morgan: 
Journatism. By Wickham Steed; Tue Inner Licur. By 
Gerald K. Hibbert; Secrarianism. By Dr, T. A. Lacey; 
a By T. W. Pym. Benn. is. 
each. 

Tue New Democratic ConstITUTIONS OF Europs. By Agnes 
Headlam-Morley. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d, 
Poticy, 1914-1928. By D. M. Mason. Hopkinson, 

s. 

JUDGMENT AND REASONING IN THE CHILD, By Jean Piaget, 
In collaboration with Others. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 
CANCER, THE SURGEON AND THE RESEARCHER. By J. Ellis 

Barker. Murray. 7s. 6d. (June 13.) 
A.B.C. or PsycHoLocy. By Philippe Marret. Kegan 
Paul. 3s, 6d. 


REPRINTS 

Harotp tHe Wessep. By Alfred Aloysius Horn. Edited by 
Ethelreda Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Macic Mountain. By Thomas Mann. Translated by 

- H. T. Lowe-Porter. Secker. 7s, 6d. (June 21.) 

Pocket THE ELEPHANT MAN AND 
Reminiscences. By Sir Frederick Treves; Lonpon River, 
By H. M. Tomlinson. 3s. 6d. each. 

Tue Way or a Trout with A Fry. By G. E. M. Skues, 
Black. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Dancgrous Istes; Tue Dreaminc Gop. By Basil Carey, 

Constable. 3s. 6d. each. (June 14.) 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT, 
writing about new books in 
the Evening Standard, says 
* “*irst and chief, 
BLUE TROUSERS, 
translated by Arthur Waley | 
from the Japanese of Lady 
Murasaki (Allen & Unwin 
10s. 6d.). This is the fourth 
volume of the ‘ Tale of Genji’ 
novel. I think it is the best. 
It is simply marvellous in 
beauty and truth, and so 
modern, both in feeling 
and technique, that it 
might have been written 
yesterday.”’ 
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BANK 
LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


1,700 Offices in England and Wales, 
we several India and Burmah. 


(3ist December, 1926.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 


CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS,&e. - - 347,653,458 


ADVANCES, &. - - 194,757,519 


Colonial and Foreign Department : 20, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. 
Eastern Department : 14, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. 


The Bank has Agents and Correspondents 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is closely associated with the following Baste: 

The National Bank of Scotland Lim 


nk of British West Africa, Limited. 
The BHitish Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 


PLAYER’S 


White Label 
Navy Mixture 


—smoke it for achange—you 
won’t want to change again. 


Is the Church of England 
HONEST ? 


Does the new Prayer Book evade the questions of 
Heaven and Hell, the Inspiration of the Bible, the 
Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of Christ? 


Are not many of the clergy themselves in doubt 
as to these fundamental doctrines? 


According to Dean Inge, whose writings are often 
published in the daily press : 

‘* When a young man tells his bishop that his 

belief in the Divinity of Christ is independent 

of the dogmas about the Virgin Birth and the 


Bodily Resurrection, very few bishops hesitate 
to ordain him.’’ 


And even the Bishop of London says: 
“‘ It is quite true that the Virgin Birth stands on 


different level of evidence from the 
Resurrection.’”’ 


Ought Parliament to sanction the new Prayer 
Book while we are left in doubt on such matters? 


It is well that the Church should allow some 
latitude in doctrine; but what is the minimum 
required of us? 


Are not the English people entitled to a frank 
statement, seeing that, through Parliament, they are 
all responsible for Church of England doctrine? 


Petition 


TO HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


HEREAS it is evident that differences exist in the Church 
of England not only on such a question as the Resérvatién 
of the Sacrament, but on the interpretation of various 
clauses in the Creeds: We, the undersigned, earnestly request 
that before the Prayer Book measure is brought before Parlia- 
ment you will, in the interest of the whole people of bg, mere 
cause a statement to be made as to the doctrine of the rch 
of England which will give a clear answer to the following 
questions :— 
1, Whether it is necessary for a candidate for Holy Orders to 
believe in 
(a) Eternal punishment. 
(b) The Virgin Birth of Christ. 
(c) The Resurrection of Christ. 


2. Whether the Church of England holds that the Virgin 
Birth and the Resurrection of Christ are historical questions 
which must be decided in accordance with the evidénce, 
using the word ‘“‘ evidence” in the same sense that it 
would have for a secular historian or a judge in a court 
of law. 


The following book discusses the questions given 
in the petition, in the light of the researches of 
modern scholars. : 


THE SECOND 
REFORMATION 


By H. P. Carrer 
Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. Bound in cloth. 


Published by the 
POLITICAL TRUTH ASSOCIATION, 


22 ELY PLACE, LONDON, E:C.1 
Copies can be obtained from alt Booksellers 


\ 
of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
Bank of New Limited. 
You are invited to sign this petition and forward it to the 
Political Truth Association, 22 By Place, E.C.1. 
Copies of the petition, with space for numerous signatures, 
will be forwarded on receipt of 2d. in stamps. 
— 
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MOTORING 
By W. H. 


SHE motoring surprise of last week was the 
announcement that the Clyno Engineering 
' mpany (1920) Ltd., of Wolverhampton, is 
putting a new model on the market, and is prepared 
to commence deliveries in about a fortnight’s time; 
these will very shortly be at the rate of about 200 a 
week. The car, it is understood, will be about 9 h.p., 
and will sell for about £115. It will be built on con- 
ventional lines, a four-cylinder engine being mounted 
oa a chassis somewhat larger than that of the Baby 
Austin or the projected new Morris Minor 7 h.p. The 
new Clyno model will have four-wheel brakes, with 
full electrical equipment. . 

The man responsible for this surprise is Mr. Frank 
Smith, managing director of the Clyno Company. 
The very useful knowledge he gained both in the 
factory and on the road, when he made the then very 
popular Clyno motor-cycle, bears fruit now, and one 
may be certain that whatever he turns out will be 
excellent in every respect. - 


* 
* 


According to Mr. Sydney Garcke, a member of the 
council of the London and Provincial Omnibus 
Owners’ Association, who gave evidence the other 
day before the Joint Parliamentary Committee at 
Westminster which is considering the Bills of the 
railway companies for greater road transport powers, 
both the railways and the omnibus services are going 
to lose a great deal of traffic to the private car. A 
census taken by the Omnibus Owners’ Association 
recently, in the middle of the week, showed that of 
the passenger traffic passing a point near Brighton 
between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m., 9.7 per cent. of the 
passengers were carried by omnibus, 71.2 per cent. 
by private car and motor cycle, and 14.4 per cent. by 
motor coach. A similar census on‘a Sunday revealed 
that 83.7 per cent. of the passengers were conveyed 
by private car or motor cycle, 3.2 per cent. by 
omnibus, and 6.9 per cent. by motor coach. Now a 
journey of a 100 miles by rail costs 12s. 6d., and for 
four. persons sos. An 11.9 Morris or a 12 h.p. 
‘Austin will do the distance: on three gallons of petrol 
and a little lubricating oil, costing say 5s., and a 
smaller, a 7 or 8 h.p., for two-thirds of that figure. 


* 
* * 


At the request of the military authorities, the 
R.A.C. will again undertake the car parking at the 
Aldérshot Searchlight Tattoo on June 19-23. Similar 
traffic arrangements to those which were put into 
operation for the first time last year, and which 
proved so efficient, will prevail again. By means of 
this system it was possible, even on the busiest 
night, to clear the whole of the parks in less than 
half an hour. Since last year many new approach 
roads have been built, and these will . permit 
of the Tattoo area—including the car parks—being 
divided into four sections, instead of only three as in 
1927. Each of these sections will be given a 
distinguishing colour, and each will communicate 
directly with a main road, - viz. : ; 

North. Route A. Rdd.—Farnborough, Bagshot, London. 

East. Route B. Blue.—-Aldershot, Guildford, London. 

South. Route C.  Brown.—Fafnham, South of England. 

West. Route D. Yellow.—Fleet, South West and West of 

England. 

‘Badges for the cat parks will be issued’ in advance, 
and im applying for ‘badges motorists are requested 


to state by which .route..they propose to leave the 


Tattoo. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 325 


Two Sugets oF WATER, ONE IN Russia Founp, 
THE OTHER KNOWS THE ALPINE TORRENT’S SOUND. 
Of means of living half away we’ll throw. 
Breeds furry beasts, snared by the Eskimo. 
An odoriferous weasel now behead. 

Alive we do it ever, done, we’re dead. 

Now from a sailing-ship extract a game, 
Then twice behead what’s useful to the lame. 
Has been defined as matter out of place. 
Foreign, indeed,—not therefore lacking grace. 
One-third of four crowns plus a single shilling. 
Denotes a shameful deed—a treacherous killing. 


SO 


Solution of Acrostic No. 323 


1 Exod. iii. 5. 
2 ** In all labour there is profit.’’ 
—Prov. xiv. 23 
3“ The barbel affords the angler choice 
sport, being a lusty and a cunning fish, 
un-proo . He is a curious feeder.”’ 
—The Complete Angler, ch. xiv. 
4 “A coin, struck by the dukes of Milan 
in the middle ages, on which St. Am- 
brose was represented.”’ 
5 The American partridge, Perdix vir. 
ginianus, 
6 Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for 
railing.—1 Peter, iii. 9. 
7 Chuzslewit, ch. xxxix ; ‘‘Pleasant 
ittle Ruth! Cheerful, tidy, bustling, 
quiet little Ruth!” 


In? 


Acrostic No. 323.—The winner is Mrs. Robt. Brown, Church 
Speen Lodge, Newbury, Berks, who has selected as her prize 
“On the Stage,’ by George Arliss, published by Murray and 
reviewed in our columns on May 26 under the title ‘ Shorter 
Notices.’ Six other competitors named this book, 12 chose 
* Persian Pictures,’ 9 ‘ Fouché,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Boskerris, J. R. Cripps, Shorwell. 

One Licut Wronc.—Carlton, Clam, Gay, Kirkton, John 
Lennie, Margaret, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Sisyphus, Tiny Tim. 

Two Licuts Wroxc.—J. Chambers, Glamis, Jeff, Lilian, 
Martha, Met, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot. All others more. 

Sisypnus. Light 9 exemplified the proverb or saw of ancient 
sages, such as the poet Hesiod, ‘‘ Half is more than the 
whole.’’ Edif, half a word, answers the Light, while the whole, 
Edifying, does not. 

J. Lenniz. —I quote two lines of an immortal lyric, an 
‘* exquisitely beautiful and pathetic song,” and you call it 
doggerel! Were I a Teuton I should exclaim ‘ Himmel, 
Herrgott, Donnerwetter noch ein Mal!!!’ Surely the title 
of Jane Elliot’s poem, which I also gave, indicated the subject 
of the Acrostic. As regards parrots, I have an idea that some 
ground parrots do not climb; obviously they would not if 


ground fine enough. 

Our 23RD Quarterty Comprrition.—This has been a 
remarkably close contest. The Hon. Mrs. M. Talbot, Bifrons, 
Canterbury, tied with Mrs. Sparrow, Compton, Wolverhampton, 
each of these ladies scoring 141 out of a possible 148, and 
when the tie was drawn the former came out winner, and is 
therefore requested to choose as her prize any book not 
exceeding two guineas in value reviewed by us during the past 
three months. The next best scores were: Armadale, John 
Lennie and the Hon. R. G. Talbot, 140; Clam and Dhualt, 
139; Kirkton, N. O. Sellam and St. Ives, 138. ’ 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


T was expected that Sir Alfred Mond, on the occa- 

sion of the first Annual General Meeting of Imperial 

Chemical Industries, would make a speech worthy 
of the occasion. That expectation was fully 
realized. The Imperial Chemical Industries is probably 
the largest combine in this country. Sir Alfred Mond 
is considered by many to be our greatest industrialist. 
His remarks, therefore, have considerable significance. 
He devoted much of his speech to dealing with what 
he described as one of the most vital parts of the 
directorate’s and the shareholders’ interests, the rela- 
tions with the huge labour force which the company 
employs. Frequently in the past criticism has been 
levelled against combines such as Imperial Chemicals 
on the grounds that they tend to reduce the employee 
to a mere unit who can expect no consideration from 
the machine of which he forms so insignificant a part. 
Such fears need not be entertained in connexion 
with this company. Sir Alfred considers it part of 
his duty as Chairman of the Company to endeavour 
to see that the contact which has been maintained 
between the management and the workers should 
not be lost sight of, in spite of the magnitude of the 
undertaking. As for the company itself, the results 
achieved in the first year of its existence are 
eminently satisfactory. Imperial Chemical Industries 
shares should prove an excellent permanent invest- 
ment. The City, I may add, learned with pleasure 
of Sir Alfred Mond’s elevation to the peerage. 


UNITED MOLASSES 


The public this week has been invited to subscribe 
for 6% preference shares in the United Molasses Com- 
pany. I have frequently referred to this company and 
its possibilities. At a meeting held last week, share- 
holders were informed by the Chairman that the Com- 
pany had acquired 75% of the share capital of an 
American business also in the molasses trade. I believe 
that this acquisition will prove of paramount import- 
ance to the United Molasses Company, and greatly 
improve its prospects. The preference shares issued 
this week are extremely well secured, and, if procur- 
able when dealings start in the neighbourhood of par, 
should certainly be acquired by those who require a 
thoroughly sound industrial preference share yield- 


ing 6%. 


PINCHIN JOHNSON 


Another share which has been frequently recommended 
in these notes is that of Pinchin Johnson and Com- 
pany, the well-known manufacturers of varnish, colour, 
paint and enamel. For the year ended December 31 
last, ordinary shareholders received a dividend of 30%. 
At the general meeting held on March 21, the Chair- 
man spoke optimistically, stating that the products of 
the company were firmly established in the important 
markets of the world, while the sales for the first two 
months of the year showed a satisfactory increase. 
Given normal conditions, he anticipated a further 
advance in sales and profits for 1928. He also said 
that he would go further and say frankly that within 
the next twelve months the directors considered it 
would be possible to distribute some of the accumu- 
lated reserve and surplus to the shareholders in the 
form of free bonus issue. In these circumstances 
Pinchin and Johnson shares do not appear over-valued 
at the present level of just under £7. 


BRENT’S BREWERY 


Those who favour a brewery investment should not 
overlook the £1 shares of Brent’s Brewery Company. 
The ordinary shareholders received dividends amount- 
ing to 15% for the last eight years, and it is whispered 
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that Brent’s Brewery is to be taken over in due Course 
at a price which will show 
a handsome profit for those who purchased their shares 
at the present level. 7 


SINGERS 


The market for a considerable period has been 
awaiting the announcement of a bonus on the shares 
of Singer and Company. This was made last week. 
end, when a circular issued by ‘the company stated 
that the directors had decided that at the next annual 
meeting they would distribute a bonus in the form of 
one 7% £1 cumulative preference share for every two 
ordinary shares held on the date when the n 
resolution has been passed by the shareholders. This 
announcement has so far failed to have any marked 
effect on the price of Singer shares, but the bonus— 
which is equivalent to 10s. per ordinary share—cer. 
tainly makes the ordinary shares look attractively 
cheap at the present level. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS 


The report of the Calcutta Tramways Company 
Limited for the year ended December 31 last shows 
that revenue for the year, including revenue from 
investments and deposits less income tax, amounts to 
£163,349. The directors report that the satisfactory 
increase in tram earnings has been largely offset by 
a loss on the motor-omnibus services. They point out 
that the omnibus services are a convenience to the 
public and act as useful feeders to the tramway 
system, but they state that motor-omnibuses can, 
obviously, be run remuneratively only on a basis of 
fares considerably higher than that now ruling. 


BRANSTONS 


At the first annual meeting of the Branston 
Artificial Silk Company Limited, held last week, the 
Chairman, Lord Carisbrooke, had a_ satisfactory 
story of progress to unfold. Shareholders were 
informed that the company were going forward on 
lines enabling them to enter into a production of 
4 tons a day as quickly as they could train the work- 
people. The company, it is anticipated, will 
definitely enter into production on June 15 next. A 
report of the meeting will be found in this issue. 


BRITISH CEMENTS 


The interest in the shares of the British Cement 
Products Company shows little sign of waning, and 
both the ordinary and the deferred shares stand at 
record high prices. The reason for this is obvious. 
The company is known to have made amazing 
profits during the current year. In a recent circular 
shareholders were informed by their directors that 
the profits for the’ first six months of the company’s 
present financial year exceeded those for the twelve 
months of the previous year. Although the circular 
did not, include details, it is understood that last 
year’s figures are already exceeded by a very 
considerable sum. In these circumstances, there 
appears no reason why British Cement ordinary and 
British Cement deferred shares should not reach 
considerably higher prices during the present year. 
It is suggested, therefore, that holders of these shares 
should not be tempted by the present quotation to 
sell their holdings. Two other companies in the 
same group, the Associated Anglo-Atlantic and the 
Carmelite Trust, are also believed to have shared 
in the prosperity enjoyed by British Cement 
Products. For the moment the market in the shares 
of these two companies is somewhat neglected, but 
in due course they are likely to become more 
animated, and the present appears an opportune 
moment to secure an interest in each. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


LIMITED 


ANTICIPATED PROFITS CONSIDERABLY EXCEEDED 
The First ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, was held at the Hotel Cecil, on Thursday, 
May 31, 1928, the Right Honourable Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., 
LL.D., M.P., Chairman of the Company, presiding. The Sec- 
retary (Mr. J. H. Wadsworth), read the notice convening the 
meeting and the resolution seeking sanction for the increase ot 
capital of the company. The Treasurer (Dr. W. H. Coates) 
read the Auditors’ Report. The Reports and Accounts were 
taken as read. 

Sir Alfred Mond said that the results of the first year’s work- 
ing exceeded the anticipation held out in the circular which was 
sent to shareholders of the merging companies, on the creation 
of the merger by over half a million pounds. The profits shown 
in the Balance Sheet were £4} million but in accordance with 
the old established practice of the merger companies, not only 
were their works maintained in a complete state of ordinary 
efficient repair, but amounts were charged to special) mainten- 
ance or large repairs which were used to keep the works up-to- 
date and in a state of the highest efficiency.. In addition to this 
the company had provided funds for obsolescence and depreciation 
accounts amounting to a very considerable sum, which were 
accumulated to enable the companies at any time to replace 
processes or plants which might become out of date, by the 
introduction of new and unforeseen developments. He had always 
attached a great importance to this provision. If all industries 
had done so, the heavy industries of this country would not 
to-day present the terrible picture which they did. The amount 
spent by I. C. I. for this purpose during the last financial year 
amounted to a very substantial sum. The company has also 
disposed during the year of a part of the investments held by 
subsidiary companies to provide the, sums required to finance the 
extensive programme of reconstruction to which they were com- 
mitted—amounting to a sum of £5 million. The sale of these 
investments showed the satisfactory balance of realized apprecia- 
tion of over £1 million above the merger values. For technical 
accountancy reasons, this amount had been placed to reserve in 
the accounts of the subsidiary companies, but for practical pur- 
poses it was part of the reserve fund of I.C. I. Taking these 
figures together, and including for this purpose the realized 
appreciation on the sale of shares, the gross profits of the com- 
pany from these sources amounted to £5} million, of which 
£4} million figured in the balance sheet, and £3,900,000 were 
being distributed. This was without taking into consideration 
the large amounts allocated to special repairs and obsolescence. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS 

Apart from the acquisition of more than 99 per cent. of the 
Ordinary and Preference capital of Brunner Mond, Nobel 
Industries, United Alkali, and British Dyestuffs, the company 
had acquired during 1927 practical ownership of Cassel*Cyanide, 
Union Acid, Casebourne and Company, Oliver Wilkins and Com- 
pany, besides minor holdings in other companies, Since the 
close of the financial year a metal merger had also been com- 
pleted. He thought the shareholders would agree that whilst 
following the traditions of conservative finance on the part of 
the merger companies, a policy which the Board intended rigidly 
to continue to follow, the total profits (8 per cent. for the year to 
Ordinary and 12 per cent. to the Deferred), while generous, 
were not excessive. While the prdfits were very satisfactory for 
the first year’s working, it would be realized that it was impos- 
sible in the first year to reap all the benefits of the merger by 
centralisation, unification, collective manufacture and economic 
distribution. In the Balance Sheet the General Reserve 
amounted to £700,000, consisting of £291,000 transferred from 
share premium account and £409,000 from Profit and Loss 
Account, with capital appreciation from the sale of investments, 
this meant a reserve of over £1,700,000. 


FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL 


MEETING 


During the year great progress had been made in the develop- 
ment of organization. I.C.1. now had complete controlling 
interest in forty manufacturing and trading concerns and a large 
measure of control over more than thirty other companies. The 
organization which had been effected was on a scale rarely 
attempted on this side of the water, but the company had the 
benefit of the experience and ability of Sir Harry McGowan in 
this direction. But the result achieved would not have been 
possible without the loyal co-operation of all the members of the 
Board and of the staff and workers of all grades throughout 
all the subsidiary companies throughout the world. 

Sir Harry McGowan would deal in detail with the com- 
mercial results and development, and the acquisition of new com- 
panies, particularly in the Metal group, but inasmuch as he 
was going to deal with the Fertiliser section of the business, he 
must mention the acquisition of Casebourne and Company, 
which manufactured Cement amongst other products. This 
acquisition was necessary to the future prosperity of their 
Synthetic Ammonia plant at Billingham, where large quantities 
of materials which Casebourne could readily absorb were pro- 
duced as by-products. Working with the Synthetic Ammonia 
plant, the acquisition of this company would be of great value 
as new processes for the manufacture of cement and sulphuric 
acid had already been worked out. 


THE COMPANY AND ITS WORKERS 

He had always attached the greatest importance to the rela- 
tions of the company, which now employed over 40,000 men 
and women, with their workers, They had inherited a happy 
tradition of an industry which for generations had escaped, by 
the wise and considered conduct of those responsible for its 
affairs, the evils of labour disputes and conflicts. The com- 
panies forming the merger always had the best of relations with 
trade union representatives in the many branches of industry 
which they covered. They had always found such relations use- 
ful and had every intention of continuing them. The maintenance 
of a personal contact with those directly employed could not be 
under-estimated and it had always been of the most cordial and 
friendly character. It was their desire they should, as they had 
always, give the lead in taking steps for the amelioration of 
hours, conditions and benefits, as an example to the other 
industries of the country. A new Labour policy had already 
been announced, including the creation of a Central Labour 
Department, a complete system of Works Councils, culminating 
in a Central Works Council (over which he, as chairman, would 
preside), a foremen’s pensions scheme, inauguration of a staff 
grade, of holidays with pay and a system of long service awards 
for those who had completed more than twenty-five years’ service, 
and of whom there were already qualified over 4,500 for pre- 
sentation. 

He felt sure that it was the desire of the shareholders that 
the workers should also become shareholders and a new scheme 
had been established on advantageous and easy conditions, under 
which in less than four months this year 5,279 employees had 
acquired 341,434 ordinary shares. This was in addition to shares 
acquired by the employees of Brunner, Mond and Nobels before 
the inauguration of the general scheme. At the present time 
workers held over; 653,000 ordinary shares. Business was not 
carried on by machinery but by human beings and it was too 
seldom realized that the main asset of any company (which 
never figured in a balance sheet) was the goodwill and co- 
operation of all the workers within the industry. 


RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN INTERESTS 
Dealing with the relations of the company with foreign 
interests, Sir Alfred said that the principal constituent com- 
panies had always worked in relations of complete harmony 
with several important foreign companies and always to mutual 
advantage, notably with Solvays, Allied Chemicals and Du Ponts. 
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Statements had been made which had no basis in fact or possi- 
bility about discussions with the German chemical industry 
(1. G.). With foreign concerns, interests must touch at many 
points and it was only natural that all should desire to reach 
understandings on such matters as exchange of technical 
information and the prevention of uneconomic production. He 
would declare quite categorically that I. C. 1. would never make 
any kind of agreement or arrangement with any company which 
prejudiced the national or imperial interests and requirements of 
Britain and the Empire. I. C. I. regarded itself as the guardian 
of national, and imperial safety. 


THE ALKALI AND FERTILISER INDUSTRIES 

He was glad to state in the Alkali trade the whole plant was 
working full time and more. The development of the artificial 
silk industry had greatly increased the demand for heevy 
chemicals. The home trade was very good and the export trade 
was very satisfactory. They were remodelling works, even the 
most efficient, in order to decrease costs and improve produc- 
tion, on a scale which would have been considered impossible 
a few years ago but there was no finality in industry. 

He desired to emphasize the great importance of the Fertilizer 
industry. It was no exaggeration to say but for the production 
of Synthetic Fertilisers the world would to-day be suffering from 
a famine. Great progress had been made during the year 1927 
at the Synthetic Ammonia works at Billingham. The make of 
nitrogenous fertilisers for 1928 would be four times what it was 
in 1927 and eight times what it was in 1924. No. 3 Unit was 
now practically on full make and this unit was a triumph for 
British technicians, chemists, engineers and engineering firms. 
They were ahead in production and had nothing to fear in com- 
petition from any quarter, The return on the expenditure at 
Billingham was very handsome and the future expenditure con- 
templated there would yield an equally good return. The 
research and investigations carried out by the Nitrogen organi- 
zation was of the utmost importance to British and Imperial 
agriculture. They had heard a good deal of nitrate of soda, 
but nitrate of soda was only 23 per cent. of the world’s nitrogen 
production. At Billingham, besides the great increase in nitrate 
production, they were producing other ammonia products. A 
Methanol plant would shortly be in operation and a whole range 
of ather synthetic processes of the utmost importance to the 
country. 

OIL FROM COAL AND RESEARCH 

The Company had mot neglected to study the production of 
oil from coal which was of the greatest commercial and national 
importance. He was satisfied that a technical solution had 
already been found and the commercial aspect had been very 
favourably altered by the imposition of 4d. per gallon tax on 
petrol, They were proceeding, both here and in the Dominions, 
with investigation into all aspects of the problem for they regar- 
ded the provision of a supply of fuel oil, independent of the 
present source of natural oil, a national necessity. 

A great deal of the success of I. C. I. was attributable to the 
continuous application of research to their manufacturing prob- 
lems. This was being very much increased in intensity in all 
directions. A closer rapprochement had been effected between 
the academic and industrial world by the formation of a Research 
Council, containing some of the best known scientists in the 
country, for the purpose of investigating new ideas to assist 
those branches of science likely to be of industrial use, 

ISSUE OF NEW. CAPITAL 

In view of the capital programme which the company desired 
to carry out, it was proposed to issue the following amount of 
nominal capital :—3,363,855 Ordinary shares of £1 each, 
2,242,570 Deferred shares of 10s. each. It was proposed to issue 
these ordinary and deferred shares to holders of ordinary shares 
in the following proportion :—for each 30 ordinary shares, 3 new 
ordinary: shares and 2 new deferred shares, and so on in propor- 
tion for any larger or smaller number than 30 existing shares. 
The price at which it was proposed to offer these shares was :— 
Ordinary 38s. each (or a premium of 18s. per share), Deferred 
10s. per share (or at par). This would produce for the ordinary 
shares £5,550,360 and for the deferred shares £1,121,285, a 
total of £6,671,645. This meant reserve fund appreciation of 
over £2 million. He was assured that from the results of this 
financial year, so far as ascertained, the new capital issue would 
not affect the maintenance of the present dividend. The issue 
would be underwritten by the Finance Company of Great Britain 
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and America, Limited, which had been formed with a nominal 
capital of £2,040,000 held in equal proportions by 1. C. 1. ang 
Chase Securities Corporation of New York. This was a unique 
alliance and the first great Anglo-American Company formed to 
develop and finance industries of Britain and the Empire in par. 
ticular, and the world in general. A very reasonable profit 
would accrue from the investment in this Corporation, 
INCREASE OF AUTHORISED CAPITAI 

This issue would exhaust the unissued capital of the company 
and in view of the long period programme of development which 
the Board had in mind, it was necessary to ask sanction to in. 
crease the authorised capital by £10 million, This was a very 
moderate amount and but 15 per cent. of the present capital of 
the company. He hoped never to be connected with any com. 
pany whose capital account was closed. In future the growth of 
bigger and more productive enterprises by I. C.1., in addition 
to the necessity for expansion of its legitimate activities to meet 
the requirements of its customers, many millions of pounds 
would from time to time be required on a large capital expendi. 
ture programme. The investment of such capital would not be 
undertaken unless it was strictly assured and it was obvious that 
increases of capital swelling the profits of the company must 
ultimately result ta the benefit of existing shareholders. It was 
not intended to make a further public issue before the end of 
the present financial year. 

He felt that the shareholders had every reason to congratulate 
themselves upon the results of the first year’s working. While 
paying tribute to the loyal support of colleagues he could not 
forget the loyal support of the shareholders who now numbered 
nearly 100,000. He was fully confident that with their assistance 
they could steer the ship of commerce across the troubled ocean 
of the world of industry with security and safety. The future 
security and prosperity of the, company would be greater than it 
had ever been. 

SURVEY OR ACTIVITIES 

Sir Harry McGowan then gave a general survey of the com. 
pany’s more important commercial activities and _ interests 
throughout the world. The metal side of the business was an 
important one. Hitherto progress in the non-ferrous metal 
branch had been handicapped by inability to handle composite 
orders for hot rolled as well as cold rolled metals. The. com- 
pany’s position had been greatly strengthened by thie recent 
acquisition of Elliott’s Metal Company and British Copper 
Manufacturers on account of which I. C. I. were in a position 
to promote concentration of manufacture and unification of con- 
trol to meet foreign competition and secure a fair share of the 
world’s requirements of non-ferrous metals, tubes, etc. 

Substantial progress, both technically and commercially had 
been made in dyestuffs,—a matter of great national and particu- 
lar interest. If the consumer, who had given help in the past, 
wanted the home product maintained, he ought to be willing to 
give some preference as an incentive to the maintenance of that 
output. With the help of I.C. 1. there was every prospect of 
every improvement, provided the demand for the products would 
be sufficient to fill the factories to the best economic capacity. 


IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN MARKETS 

Turning to a resumé of the company’s interests in Imperial 
and Foreign Markets, the prospects in Canada, whence he had 
recently returned, were excellent. As the Canadian company 
supplied practically all the explosives requirements of the 
Dominion, the increase in mining necessarily meant increased 
demand. The company, which was most efficiently administered 
and had a far-flung organization covering the whole of the 
Dominion was also a very successful producer of ammunition, 
paints and varnishes, artificial leather, celluloid, etc., etc. In 
Australia and New Zealand a very large business was being done 
in the various commodities of I. C. 1. and great developments 
were foreseen in the not far distant future. It seemed probable 
that in due time the company would proceed with the installa- 
tion of large chemical factories, particularly for the supply of 
fertilisers. The Australian Government was naturally very much 
interested in oil supplies, The company had recently decided to 
install an experimental plant there to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of extracting oil im various forms from lignite coal. 
The confidence which had been expressed in African Explosives 
and Industries, Ltd., had been amply justified, as there had been 
steady and continuous progress on both the explosives and 
fertiliser side of the business. India was full of possibilities for 
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fertilisers and no effort was being spared in improving the 
position in that developing market. 

I. C. 1. was interested in various branches of U.S.A. industry 
investments between the Du Pont; Allied Chemicals and 
Motors Companies. General Motors to-day earn more 
t than any other individual company in the world and its 
was a striking example of what could be accomplished 
ghly efficient organization. In South America the con- 


pany could confidently 
ard to the advancement and extension of its interests 
in China and Japan. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
resolution and accounts were passed. The resolution 
the increase of the capital of the Company to 
by the creation of 20,000,000 new shares of 10s. 
was carried, and the meeting concluded with the usual vote 
the Staff (proposed by Sir Josiah Stamp) and to 


The resignation of Sir Josiah Stamp (on his appointment as 
irector of the Bank of England) and Lord Weir’s appoint- 
to the Board were announced. 


BRANSTON ARTIFICIAL SILK 
CcO., LTD. 


3,000 TONS YEARLY OUTPUT EXPECTED 


At the First ANNuat Megtinc of the Branston Artificial Silk 
Co., Ltd., held on June 5, at Winchester House, E.C., the 
Marquis of Carisbrooke (chairman of the company), in moving 
the adoption of the and balance-sheet, said that on 
May 5 the Burton-on-Trent borough electrical supply was 
switched on, and the whole of the Branston machinery turned 
without any hitch whatever, 

Seeing that there were twenty-seven different pocesses 
involved in the manufacture of artificial silk, and that in the 
Branston factory there was over a quarter of a mile of 
machinery between the first and the last, shareholders 
would realize how perfectly everything had been erected and 
installed, and how efficiently the whole work had been done 
throughout. Their prospectus estimates had proved more than 
on the safe side, and there was every reason to expect that 
they would enter into production with more than the £350,000 
referred to in the prospectus as being available for working 
capital and the general purposes of the company. 


THE POLICY OF THE BOARD 


Owing to the arrangements made by the board, they had been 
able, instead of sectionalising their process in small units, to 
go forward boldly on lines enabling them to enter into a 
production of four tons a day as quickly as they could train 
the workpeople. Furthermore, they contemplated proceeding as 
quickly as possible from an output of four tons a day to a 
production of ten tons daily. All the adaptations and other 
arrangements had been made with a view to entering into 
that larger production with a minimum of further expenditure. 

Dividends were to be expected not from mere production, 
but from the percentage of high-quality silk produced, and the 
board had not, therefore, been led away by any superficial 
advantage of early production until there was every reason to 
expect that- the silk produced, introduced on the market, and 
identified with the name of the Branston Company would be 
the best possible silk that could be produced, and produced at 
the best possible price. Their aim was to produce a high per- 
centage of first-quality silk and on competitive terms. The 
board believed they had succeeded in that, and their general 
manager informed them that the company would definitely 
enter into production on June 15 next. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK MANUFACTURE 


The Branston Company entered into the field of artificial 
silk manufacture armed at every point. The factory was not 
only one of the largest individual factories in the kingdom 
devoted to the manufacture of artificial Viscose silk, but it was 
the most modern and up-to-date Viscose silk factory in the 
world. The facts justified them in expecting that within two 
years Branston would be turning out some 3,000 tons of 
artificial silk per autumn, from which a correspondingly sub- 
stantial profit should be earned. 

In a concluding reference to the future of the artificial silk 
industry, the chairman remarked: ‘“‘ The consensus of opinion 
appears to be that only the fringe of the industry has been 
touched up to now, and that ibilities of expansion beyond 
our dreams lie before us. So far as your board can ensure it, 
no company need look to share in the profits of that expansion 
with higher hopes than yours.” 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, after 
shareholders had paid a tribute to the valuable services of Mr. 
Martin Coles Harman, the chairman of the Rock Investment 
Company and the founder of the Branston Company. 


CITY OF LONDON REAL 
PROPERTY CO. 


The Orpinary GeneraL Meetine of the City of London Real 
Property Co., Ltd., was held on June 4, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C, 

Mr. W. E. R. Innes (the Chairman) said that the net revenue 
amounted to £526,151, as against £550,742. If they examined 
the reasons for the reduction, which came to about 4} per cent., 
he did not think shareholders need feel that the company had 
done badly, Their rents had been more than maintained, being 
actually over £7,000 higher than last year, against which there 
had been an increase in rates of 8d. in the ra costing the com- 
pany an extra £15,945. The directors recommended a dividend 
on the Ordinary shares at a rate of 54 per cent, less tax—the 
same as in the previous year—of which 33 cent. had already 
been paid. They also proposed to place £150,000 to a rebuilding 
reserve and to carry forward £145,638. 

With regard to prospects, a Chairman had to be very careful 
of what he said, but there was one very important matter of 
which shareholders ought to be informed. The subject of the 
basis of taxation was under discussion with the Inland Revenue 
authorities, the point being whether the company was to be taxed 
as property owners—as hitherto—or as traders. They had 
appealed and the matter would have to go before the courts. If 
the company lost, shareholders need not feel that it would en- 
danger their dividend, but it would obviously tend to delay the 
chances of improvement, 

With regard to their rentals for the present year, taking every- 
thing into consideration they had no cause for complaint in their 
lettings, although the demand must fluctuate according to the 
prosperity of the different classes of business to which they let 
offices. For instance, the requir ts—should he say?—of the 
iron trade and of stockbrokers were on a very different scale. 
There was one other subject he was anxious to mention, and 
that was in reference to an appeal which had been made to 
them to subscribe towards a fund for the establishment of a 
residential collegiate hall for British and Dominion students in 
connexion with the University of London. Leading City com- 
panies had promised assistance, and, subject to the shareholders’ 
approval, they had offered a subscription of £250 on the ground 
that a scheme of this kind should ultimately tend to benefit the 
trade of London, be of advantage to their tenants, and 
indirectly to themselves. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS COMPANY 


The Orpinary GENERAL Meetinc of the shareholders of the 
Calcutta Tramways Company, Limited, was held on June 5 at 
1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

Mr. John G. B. Stone (chairman of the company) said: 
Gentlemen,—the report and accounts having been in your hands 
for some days, I presume you will take as read. 
(Agreed.) 

Dealing first with the accounts, the capital expenditure, 
amounting to £35,976, is mainly in respect of the purchase of 
land to the east of our Nonapooker for the provision 
of further garage accommodation, following the additions to 
our fleet of‘motor omnibuses, 

Turning to the revenue account, the traffic receipts show an 
increase of £42,338, due to the absence of rioting, the improved 
state of trade, reduced fares, and the introduction on the tram- 
ways of monthly season tickets, which have proved a great 
success 


$24,282, due 


The Indian expenditure shows an increase of 
to the running expenses consequent on the additional omnibuses 
put on the road during the year. 

The result is that, after providing for the First and Second 
Debenture interest, Second Debenture sinking fund, and 
Preference share dividend, there is an available balance of 


£124,907, which has been dealt with by the allocation of 
£80,000 to depreciation fund, the contribution of £2,150 to 
the staff provident fund, paying a 5 per cent. dividend on the 
Ordinary shares, free of income-tax, absorbing £35,000, and 
carrying forward the balance of £7,758. 

Now that it is no longer necessary to retain the plant and 
equipment in connexion with current supply to the tramways, 
following the improved facilities provided by the Calcutta Electric 
Supply Company for supplying us in bulk through our sub- 
stations, the cost of this, with the amount standing to the 
debit of suspense account, has been written off against the 
depreciation and reserve funds, leaving the sum of £155,393 
standing to the credit of the depreciation fund, as shown in 
the balance sheet. 

I now beg to move: “* That the directors’ report and state- 
ment of accounts to December 31, 1927, as submitted to this 
meeting, be received and. adopted, and that a dividend on the 
Ordinary shares of 5 per cent., free of income-tax, in respect 
of the profits for the year ended December 31, 1927, be and is 
hereby declared, such dividend to be paid on June 13, 1928.’’ 

Mr, F. D’A. Vincent seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously adopted, after the Chairman had replied to 
questions on points of detail. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and staff of the company 
concluded the proceedings. 
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BELGRAVIA TRUST 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL SANCTIONED 


DIRECTORS’ POLICY 


The Orpinary Genera Meetinc of Belgravia Trust, 
Ltd., was held on May 25 at the First Avenue Hotel, Holborn. 
Mr. John Long (Chairman and Managing Director) presided. 


The Secretary (Mr. Dennis Spurling, O.B.E.) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 


The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—You will see that 
there is a net profit of £3,982 9s, 7d. for the year, which com- 
pares with £2,082 13s. 5d, for the preceding year, which, how- 
ever, was on a slightly smaller capital. Of this sum £2,404 
7s. 1d. represented dividends received from! investments, which is 
more than one-half the net profit, and is equal to slightly over 
5 per cent. ofthe issued capital. This, I think you will agree, 
is very satisfactory. The item of £552 14s. 7d. credited to Profit 
and loss account for income-tax represents an amount retained 
for income-tax purposed but not now required. 


As stated in the report, the investments of your company are 
spread over more than sixty first-class undertakings, and it will 
be the policy of the Board to maintain this wide geographical 
and commercial distribution, which, in their opinion, is the right 
policy for any trust company to pursue. A shareholder has 
expressed his opinion that the amount of loan from the com- 
pany’s bankers is a high one. In this connexion I may say that 
so long as the company is in a position to borrow money from 
its bankers and re-lend it at a higher rate of interest (being 
well covered by security) it will continue to do so, and so earn 
profits for the company. 


BOARD’S PROPOSALS 


In the opinion of the directors there is scope for remunerative 
business outside what has been done in the past, and it is the 
intention of your Board to open an office in the City—near the 
London Stock Exchange, in order that advantage may be taken 
of the opportunities for business which can be better dealt with 
in the City than in our present offices. As you have already 
been advised, it is proposed to ask the shareholders at a meeting 
to be held immediately following this to sanction an increase of 
capital. Your directors believe that in the event of the proposed 
increased capital being obtained shareholders may look forward 
to even increased dividends, It is the intention of the directors 
to consider the question of application to the London Stock 
Exchange for permission to deal in the shares of the company 
when the increased capital has been obtained. When and if 
this permission is granted, shareholders. will be able to have the 
advantage of a definite market in the shares, instead of nego- 
tiating any sale. 

A matter has been raised relative to the 
new Ordinary shares at par—although some shareholders paid 
considerably more for their shares. may say that, so far as 
the company is concerned, it has not received more than par 
for its shares and any transactions that may have been entered 
into between individuals is not a matter that concerns the 
company. 


1 to issue the 


RESERVE FUND 


I desire to call your attention to the question of a reserve fund. 
We are advised that under the existing memorandum of associ- 
ation the whole of the profits are distributable among the 
Preference and Ordinary shareholders, and that in arri at 
such profits it is not within our powers to-create a reserve fund 
which is an appropriation of profit rather than an expense of 
the business, and in order to maintain the strength of the com- 
pany it is proposed to vary the clause in the articles of association 
dealing with this. 

As you are aware, an offer has already been made to share- 
holders to underwrite the shares in the proposed new issue, and 
to allow their applications to go in relief of such underwriting. 
At the request of several shareholders the offer of underwriting 
will remain open until Tuesday, June 12, 1928. I now move that 
the report and accounts be adopted. 


Mr. William Higgins seconded the resolution, which was 
ee ee and the dividends as recommended were 
approved. 


At an extraordinary general meeting which followed resolutions 
were agreed to making certain alterations inthe articles of 
association and increasing the capital of the company by the 
creation of 50,000 Five Per Cent. Cumulative Participating 
ae shares of £1 each and 2,480 Ordinary shares of 1s. 


THAT .SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Grest Britsin and Ireland), Ltd. W.Aje 


BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office ; 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 
DEPOSITS, etc. (31 Dec.,1927) 318,575,472 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairmen 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy Chairmen 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman — 


General Managers: 
EDWIN FISHER. 
H. T. MITCHELL. 


Foreign General Manager : 
W. O. STEVENSON. 


of British & 
metdeenig sh & Foreign Banking 


ness Ti 
The Bank has over 1,950 Branches in England and Wales. 
Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
Head Office : Paris. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edin’ 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIM 
Head Office: Manchester. 


BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.I., 
Rome and Genoa. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Maupassant’s Works translated iftto English. 10 vols. £3 

ny Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25 

Owen & Blakeway. History of Shrewsbury, 1825. 2 vols. 
quarto. Fine copy. £4 l6s. 

Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 3 vols. Folio, fine copy. 1882. 


5s. 

be (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. 1926. £5 5s. 

Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States. 5 vols. £3 3s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Shaw (G. Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib, Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 

Lucian wens by Hicks. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
Press. 3s. 

Arthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 

Beaumont Press: De La Mare, The Sunken Garden 21s., The 
Tale of Igor 21s., Drinkwater Tides 21s., Davies Raptures 
2is., Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 21s., Goldini Good-Humoured 
Ladies 21s., very limited issues. 

BOOKS WANTED 

Kipling Jungle Books. Ist Edits. 2 vols. 1894-95. 

Darwin’s Origin of Species, 1859. 

Woman in White. 3 vols. 1860. 

De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 1822. 

Sir Ralph Esher. 3 vols. 1830. 

GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ASecurity which does not Depreciate 


Shipping 


PB & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular  Saili from 
LONDON MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
RAITS, 


INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON. ST 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 

P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 
and B.I 128 Leadenhall Street, London 


B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “‘ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Miscellaneous 


A REVELATION to LOVERS of real Turkish Tobacco. 
“ BIZIM ” Cigarettes. Only 6s. per 100 (postage 3d. extra), 
plain or cork-tipped. Send P.O. to Manufacturers, J. 
Freeman & Co., Ltd., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


ONG-POEMS WANTED. Popular Composer is prepared 
to set acceptable Lyrics to Music. Send MSS. Ken 
Kennedy, Box 405, ‘* Windyridge,’” Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Typewriting 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Easy of access 
from Strand and Whitehall. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE (Sloane 5137). 
EVENINGS at 8.30. MATINEES Wed. and Sat. at 2.30 
LIGHT OPERA IN ENGLISH (this week only), 


Mozart’s COSI FAN TUTTE 
Tuesday, June 12 to 23—A TRIPLE BILL 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND 


A New Comedy by John Drinkwater 
IN THREE MONTHS You CAN EARN MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 
MONEY BY YOU ‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 9.6.1928 
Tuition sy Post in Journalism, Story-Writing, Gente Faber and Gwyer Nash & Gra 
Editing and Reviewing. Appleton Fisher Unwin Noel, Doug! 
Arrowsmith Foulis Odhams Press 
SCENARIO WRITING A SPECIALITY Bale & Danielsson G yy Sondre 
Blackwell 
Concise, Fascinating, Inexpensive Courses. Literary Bena 
” Revision and Advice. MSS. considered for Publication = all Me Herbert Jenkins Sampson Low 
or Sale. Write for Free Booklet: ‘‘ The Pleasure 
and Profit of Authorship,’’ to the Secretary, Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett and Ward 
Chapman & Hall 
IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, The Head 
Penshurst, Rochford Rd., PRITTLEWELL, Essex Cresty Lockwood Publishing Co, 
nt ngmans ir ncz 
M 
or apply London Rep., C. D. Dutton, 93 Mortimer Wer 
Street, W.1 Marrot Murray Wishart 
fee Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gqg 
i IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD if 
f you cannot do without the Hi 
‘TRUST HOUSE’ HOTEL LIST it 
if Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, 'Phone 8844 Gerrard i 
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ENGLISH REVIEW 


t/- dune, 1028. t/- 
Current Comments 
Notes from Paris GEORGE ADAM 


The Budget Proposals for the Relief of 
Industry . “ BACKBENCHER ” 


The Budget and Local Government 
C. M. LEWIS 
Economic Relations between Soviet Russia 
and Italy LUIGI VILLARI 
Implications of Darwinism 
Sir ARTHUR KEITH, M.D., F.R.S. 
Permanent Elements in Polish Foreign 
Policy T. FILIPOWICZ 
Magna est Veritas et—? A. R. WISE 
America’s Three P's “ PATRON ” 
The Case of our Grandchildren 
S. HODSON 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


A Voyage for the Five Senses 
JAN AND CORA GORDON 


“Says Sergeant Murphy ” A. P. GARLAND 
The Betrayal W. GILHESPY 
STORIES 
JOHN C. MOORE 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 
Annual Subseription : 14/ 


the world. 
Published by THE ENGLISH ReviEW (1811), LTB., Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, 8.W.1 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Manos, JUNE, 1928, 


Episodes of the Month 
A Budget Speech in 1980 


By ARTHUR KITSON 
The Paradox of Jutland 


By Major R. HILL 
New Zealand's Troubles in Samoa 
y the Hon. W. ¥.. TRIGGS 
(Member of sagianive Council, New Zealand) 


Elgar—Englishman By CECIL BARBER 
The Roman Road 

By the Hon. Mrs. GODFREY PHILLIMORE 
A Journalisti 


By Colonel JAMES, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Carlisle Revisited By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS 


Some Bristol Privateers and their Exploits 


By D. HOLLIS 
What of Mongolia ? By E. M. GULL 


Art i in Northern En d 
By JESSICA WALKER STEPHENS 


The Settler—I. By NORMAN BEYFUS 
Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


May we assist you? 


Enquiries invited 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(The Only international Monthly Published in 


Great Britain) 


ANNOUNCES 


From July Ist. 


features include :— 


Imperialism in the Far East By J. D. EVANS 
France 

ROBERT DELL 

Nerves in Contral Europe 


The Changing Face of Iolam 


Other articles on the Native question in S. Africa. 
The Agreements with Persia, etc., etc. Book Reviews. 


Write for Specimen Copy to— 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
84 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


Anneal Subscription 4|- (post free) Abroad! 
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